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The March of Events 


HE New Year is welcome. It is well to 
be done for a time with a financial 
panic, a Presidential election, and the 

incidental interruptions and the nervous wear 
and tear caused by them. According to the 
old theology, no doubt they did us good; but 
it is pleasanter to have the good than to ex- 
perience the discipline — particularly if we 
really show ourselves wise enough to profit 
by these lessons after we have gone some 
distance further. 

And the ye«r starts well for a fair share of 
the people of these states. There are many 
things awry, no doubt, in public life and in 
private, as there will be for any period that 
we may wisely concern ourselves about. But 
none of the great catastrophes that prophets 
of various degrees sometimes scare us with 
seem to be impending — strangulation by the 
trusts (they are having troubles of their own), 
nor destruction of the established order of things 
by Socialism (which, as a political force, at least, 
seems uncommonly meek), nor anarchy in 
any of its forms. These may be only negative 
blessings. Still what most men regard as a 
fairly good condition of life is a reasonable 
degree of public quiet and the liberty to work 
out their own proper plans; and these the 
New Year seems to promise. 





THE DOOR OF OPPORTUNITY AND THE DOOR 
OF WASTE 


r IS a good time to recognize the funda 
mental economic truth — that it is only 
the productive industries which really add to 
wealth. Mere money-changing and manipu- 





lation and professional service help or tax 
industry, eccording to the wisdom of their use. 
But the fundamental truth is that wealth is 
created in the first place chiefly by the growers 
and makers of the necessaries of life and 
civilization. The best fact, then, to emphasize 
in New-Year meditations is the return of 
men and money to something like our normal 
rate of production. 

And the worst fear that can be conjured up 
is that, as prosperity comes again, extrava- 
gance will come with it. For extravagance 
is always an economic waste, and it is the 
worst possible form of waste, for it easily 
becomes contagious. If the whole Ameri- 
can people could rise to the real dignity 
of a simple conduct of their lives while 
their fortunes rise, we should easily and 
quickly become the richest people that ever 
dwelt on the earth. Opportunity yet keeps 
its door open. If we could only shut the 
door of Waste, the well-being of the 
people would surpass all previous human 
experience. 

But, even with our weakness for wasteful- 
ness, the level of comfort continues to rise. 
Best of all, the American character is con- 
stantly developing a higher and readier quality 
of helpfulness. Even the few great agencies 
and activities that are described in this maga- 
zine from one year’s end to another are enough 
to make and to keep any normal spirit cheerful 
and (we hope) to inspire others to. similar 
usefulness. And a cheerful and helpful tem 
perament is the best asset of all for this New 
Year or any other. 
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‘NERAL JOSE MIGUEL GOMEZ 


1HE NEW PRI N ,A LIBERAL, WHOSE ELECTION BY A LARGE MAJOR 
TY IS TAKEN AS HOPEFUL MGN FOR A SETTLED NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE 
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COMMANDER ALBERT KEY, U. S.N. 
WHOSE LETTER OF CRITICISM OF THE tW BATTLESHIPS CAUSED THE PRESI 
DENT TO CALL THE NAVAL CONFERENCE AT THE WAR COLLEGE AT NEWPORT 
ldsee * The J 
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THE “NORTH DAKOTA” ON THE WAYS 
THE LARGEST BATTLESHIP IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY. IT WAS THE CRITI- 
CISM OF THIS VESSEL WHICH CAUSED THE NAVAL CONFERENCE AT NEWPORT 
[See The March of Lvents"') 
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Copyright, 1908, by Underwood & Underwood, N.Y. 
THE LAUNCHING IN THE FORE RIVER SHIPYARDS, QUINCY, MASS. 
HE “NORTH DAKOTA ”’ WILL HAVE TEN TWELVE-INCH GUNS, TWENTY-SIX SMALLER GUNS, AND WILL COST $7,000,c6¥ 











DR. RICHARD C. McLAURIN 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
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MR. FRANK H. HITCHCOCK 


CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE 
REPORTED CHOICE OF MR. TAFT FOR  POSTMAST 
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RAWHIDE TWO HOURS AFTER THE FIRE STARTED 


THE TOWN WAS ALMOST OBLITERATED 

















RAWHIDE TEN DAYS AFTER THE FIRE 


IN THAT SHORT TIME IT WAS REBUILT ALMOST IN ITS FORMER SHAPE 




















MR. EDWARD BERWICK 
A BUSINESS-LIKE FARMER IN CALIFORNIA WHO HAS PROSPERED AND MADE RURAL LIFE 
SO ATTRACTIVE THAT HIS SON, AFTER FINISHING COLLEGE, HAS ALSO BECOME A FARMER 


[See Page 1115 
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MR. J.C. STUBBS 


PRAFFIC DIRECTOR OF THE HARRIMAN RATLROADS 
[see 
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MR. BRYAN 


HE HAS WRITTEN HIS NAME ON THE 
CONTINENT 


R. ROOSEVELT, as his administration 
draws near its end, characteristically 

puts renewed emphasis on the great subjects 
of our natural well-being—the saving and 
the right use of our resources and the build- 
ing up of country life. The land, the streams, 
the deserts, the mountains, our wild animals, 
and our birds — every aspect of the earth and 
all wholesome things that live on it and all its 
processes of fertility and repair, all means of 
making it better, and the progressive organiza- 
tion of human life that gets its living straight 
from the land —in all our history no other 


_ man has held great public power who had so 


keen and sympathetic a knowledge of these 
things, or such an enthusiasm for the outdoor 
world, or such a firm grasp on the economic 
and social value of the right uses of it. He 
has written his name on the continent by the 
great measures that he has furthered — irri- 
gation and forestry and the control of streams; 
and the popular knowledge and appreciation 
of these things have increased enormously 


under his leadership. 


No subsequent Administration can be care- 
less of them; no well-rounded history of our 
country can omit his great service; and, as 
these policies are carried out and their bene- 
fits become still more apparent, men will see 
in proper perspective the new direction that 
he has given to the thought of the people, the 
new and right uses to which he has put the 
power of government, and the better practical 
adjustment that he has furthered of the 
American people to their rich and _ beautiful 
home. Mr. Roosevelt’s service in this great 
field is without precedent in our history and is 
the basis of a well-won popular gratitude 
and of a lasting fame. 

And we are fortunate that his successor is 
in sympathy with all these beneficent policies. 


SOFT SPEECH BUT THE BIG STICK 


R. TAFT starts well before he assumes 
office. Before his nomination he de- 

clared himself in favor of tariff revision; and, 
following him, his party made a similar dec- 
laration. Some of the leaders of the party 
regarded this, no doubt, as mere campaign 
material. But he is in earnest, and his earn- 
estness will win —if not immediately, surely 
before the increasing agitation shall die away. 
So, too, his ready interest in the conserva- 
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tion of our resources, his sympathetic attitude’ 
toward the South, coupled with a firm insist- 
ence on a fair deal to each race alike, and his 
public utterances on other subjects are frank 
and straightforward. The people like the 
manner as well as the matter of his speeches. 
The big stick in the proverb went along with 
soft speech; and because it keeps this good 
company in his handling it is none the less the 
big stick. 


MR. BRYAN YET ON DECK 


EN of wide political vision who wish to 

see both great parties worthy instru- 

ments of good government must lament Mr. 

Bryan’s continued candidacy; for that is 

the meaning of his utterances since the elec- 

tion. At San Antonio, Tex., for instance, he 
is reported to have said: 


“T should much prefer to retire to private 
life and I hope that four years hence circum- 
stances will not be such as to force me into the 
campaign. But, if circumstances should force me 
to battle, battle I will. The burden carried by 
the candidate is heavy, but no heavier than that 
carried by an officeholder. I do not desire to ever 
be a candidate for office again, but it is a difficult 
matter to make a rule for the future. What the 
plans will be four years from now I am unable to 
say. The newspapers are the ones making the 
plans, but whether or not they wiil be accepted by 
the Democratic party is a matter of conjecture. 
The Democratic party is very much alive and will 
be in the fight at the next Presidential election. 
Further than this I do not care to say more on the 
subject of politics at this time.” 


This is a roundabout and muddled announce- 
ment to his personal followers, but an 
announcement that they will understand, 
that he is willing for them to keep up their 
organization and perpetual campaign for him. 

The meaning of election returns is some- 
times hard to read, but not the returns of the 
last election. For.in almost every part of 
the Union Mr. Bryan received fewer votes 
than Democratic candidates for local offices 
received. This can have only one meaning — 
that he is weaker than his party and that he can 
never poll his party’s strength. This is true 
in spite of the help given to the Democratic 
ticket in some states by the liquor interests. 
Mr. Bryan’s fortunes are a matter of small 
public concern, but the fortunes of the Demo- 
cratic party are of very great importance to 
the country. He still has a large enough 
personal. following to prevent the party from 
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making an effective reorganization; and, if it 
do not rise to the dignity of an effective oppo- 
sition during the next four years, we shall see 
the sorry spectacle of a great party sunk to a 
mere personal following of the man whose 
leadership has been progressively disastrous. 

Yet, if the party have real vigor left in it, it 
will show it by developing leaders pretty 
soon, and, if it go to pieces by its infatuation 
for Mr. Bryan, it will thereby prove that it 
has no good reason to exist. An effective 
opposition must and will in time be built up 
on the basis of some real moral power. 


IS THE SOLID SOUTH PASSING ? 


Basra is an increasingly outspoken opin- 

ion that the solid South will not outlive 
another Presidential election, and this opinion 
is more frequently expressed in the Southern 
States than elsewhere. It will turn out to be 
true unless the race issue is revived, and its 
revival is improbable under the laws that 
restrict the suffrage. And the reasons for the 
old solidity are now gone. The “Northern 
heart” can no longer be “fired” and the 
Republican party can, therefore, no longer 
profit by a solid South. Nor can the Demo- 
cratic party longer hope to profit by it; for, 
with this as a hindering asset, the party has 
steadily lost its national influence. 

This solidity was an inevitable result, for a 
period, of the political conditions that followed 
the war and the enfranchisement of the Negroes, 
but of late years it has been kept alive more or 
less artificially by the political machines of 
both parties. And thoughtful men of both 
parties have become very tired of it. Its 
passing will benefit both alike, for the vote 
of the South will then come to mean some- 
thing. 

Yet, sure as the break-up seems, the present 
situation is very delicate and difficult. In 
many parts of the South it is now respectable 
to vote for a Republican —certainly at a 
National election. But in other parts party 
“regularity” is still a fetish; and many men 
who wish to break away dislike to encounter 
the criticism of being “traitors.” Their diffi- 
culty is made the greater by the disreputable 
character of some of the local Republican 
machines which are kept alive by petty patron- 
age from Washington. 

The solid South is now, therefore, rather a 
state of mind than a concrete fact; and its 
disappearance will be in proportion to the 
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cordiality of the relations established between 
the Republican Administration and the real 
leaders of Southern opinion and character. 
This cordiality will depend quite as much on 
manner as on matter. If the right men in tue 
South come frankly and offer their help to 
the new Administration — their help toward 
a frank and. friendly coéperation in every 
good measure — and if the Administration in 
all its departments be easily approachable 
and sympathetic, we shall presently wonder 
why we ever had a solid South. ‘Tempera- 
ment will play a large part on both sides; for 
politics and government itself are not free 
from emotional and sentimental influences. 
Most good relations come of good actions. 

The active and cordial help of Southern men 
in the Administration’s good work and plans, 
and the Administration’s recognition of men 
of character instead of petty machines that 
have existed only by its patronage — such 
mutual approaches will split the solid South 
once for all, to the benefit of both parties and 
to the broadening of Southern opportunities 
for usefulness. For this surely is an extraor- 
dinary as well as undesirable situation — that 
the best character and thought of the South 
should find political expression through neither 
party. Consider the last National conven- 
tions, for instance. ‘To one, Southern men 
went, not asa thoughtful body, but as a mere 
personal following of a candidate who could 
have no chance to win; and to the other 
convention, local bosses of a low type from 
some of the states — some of them petty office- 
holders — drove their mottled cattle. The 
energy and the ambition and the real patriot- 
ism of the Southern people thus found no 
political expression, and they count for nothing 
in the Nation’s life. And this condition will 
remain until there is a tolerant Democratic 
party in the Southern States and a respectable 
Republican party — neither of them on the 
line of an organized race ignorance. 

A split in continuous party solidity is de- 
sirable everywhere —in Vermont and New 
Hampshire and Pennsylvania, for instance, and 
it has worked to advantage in Wisconsin and 
elsewhere. Wherever one party by long power 
breeds intolerance or arrogance, the other 
usually falls into contempt. Men come to 
vote and to do all their political actions by 
formulas and traditions and machinery, and 
political expression and activity lose character. 
The breaking of the political solidity of the 























South is the first step toward the return of the 
people in those states to their old-time share 
of influence and of the constructive work of 
the Republic. 


THE TWO GREAT ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 


HE one public subject about which the 

people have been in real earnest during 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Administration is the regula- 
tion of corporations, including the railroads. 
They were in a mood to become in earnest 
about it when he became President, and he 
has led them far and fast. Nor are they 
going backward. 

Enough has been done to show that the 
Government — national, state, and munici- 
pal — can regulate them; and, in spite of the 
bungling ways in which regulation has been 
attempted in its earliest stages, we may as 
well henceforth reckon an increasingly effec- 
tive regulation as a function of our government. 
All parties are so committed to it that changes 
in party supremacy will make no change in 
governmental policy in this respect. The 
problem now is to do the task at the same time 
effectively and justly. 

And the people have lately been seriously 
interested in little else. But nowit is possible 
that they may become earnest again about a 
better adjustment of the tariff. The regula- 
tion of corporations and the adjustment of 
the tariff, therefore, are the two large public 
subjects that appear on the horizon of the 
New Year. They are both complicated. A 
mastery of the details of either requires not 
only long study and a very wide range of 
information but a sound knowledge of prac- 
tical affairs. The general principles involved 
are simple, but an accurate, practical, working 
knowledge, wide enough to enable a man to 
make right application of these principles 
without injustice, calls for such knowledge 
and experience as few men in any gener- 
ation have. 

There is a chance, then, such as govern- 
ment has not many times presented, for large- 
minded economic statesmanship —for the 
broadest possible business judgment wedded 
to a keen sense of justice and to the spirit of 
public service. In time many such men must 
come into the public service, and the sooner 
they come the better for our great business 
interests. Now, when the old period of par- 
tisanship is passed and these complicated 
economic subjects are uppermost, the large- 
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minded commercial world has a great public 
duty laid on it. 


WHO WILL SPEAK FOR THE CONSUMER? 


ie IS a perfectly proper procedure that the 

Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives should hold hearings 
on the tariff; and theoretically such a plan is 
a way to get helpful information to make the 
schedules fairer. 

But what happens? The beneficiaries of 
the duties go with a bewildering wealth of 
statistics and with ex parte statements to show 
that the rates which affect their business must 
not be made lower, or that they must be raised. 
But the consumer finds hardly a spokesman, 
and no spokesman of such fulness of definite 
knowledge as to make a convincing statement 
in favor of lower duties. The “testimony” 
gathered by the committee, therefore, is 
practically all one-sided. The public, which 
pays the bills, has no adequate hearing be- 
cause the public that pays the bills has no 
organization. 

But the practical effect of the committee’s 
hearings is, after all, very slight; for the bill 
that it will report will not be made by the facts 
it hears but only by the party loyalty of the 
majority of its members, or by the _pres- 
sure of public opinion; and public opinion 
generally is exerted from behind. The way 
to bring tariff reform is to arouse the whole 
people. 

To those men who feel the ever-mounting 
cost of maintaining life, the situation brings 
little hope. There is no hint of reduced 
prices for any necessities. Mr. James J. 
Hill, remembering the ‘“‘fuel famine” of a 
little time ago, reiterates his belief that coal 
from over the border into the Northwest 
should come duty free. His words find a 
powerful echo from half a million firesides in 
the region of which he is the natural spokes- 
man. Yet they seem to fall short of reaching 
the ears of the Ways and Means Committee. 
Mr. Carnegie shows that no duty is needed on 
steel, but he is simply called an ingrate. Yet 
their speaking and writing have an effect, and 
they may arouse the thought of the millions 
who stay at home and dumbly hope that 
something will be done to lower the cost of 
living. But the voice of the consumer must be 


heard more loudly before the clamor of the 
special interests will cease to dictate tariff 
legislation at Washington. 


The response to 
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Mr. Taft’s inaugural demand for revision 
and to his calling Congress in extra session is 
awaited with an eager interest. We shall 
find out whether the people are in earnest 
about it. 


THE EFFORT FOR AN EFFICIENT NAVY 


N 1go1-02, on the China station, Lieutenant 
Sims, U. S. N., learned from Admiral 
Sir Percy Scott of the British Navy the system 
by which the English gunners had been taught 
to shoot better than the gunners of any other 
navy and far better than our own. He 
reported to the Navy Department. After 
many official rebuffs, he appealed directly to 
President Roosevelt. He is now, with the 
rank of commander, naval aide to the Presi- 
dent and inspector of target practice. And 
our naval gunnery is better than that of the 
English whose system we imitated. 

The President, in his determination to have 
an efficient and ready navy, ordered the 
battleship cruise. When the fleet reached 
the Pacific Coast, the officers were required 
to report upon the characteristics of their 
ships. The final report, signed by Admiral 
Evans, containing many criticisms of the 


ships, confirmed similar criticisms made be- 


fore the Senate Naval Committee. At the 
same time, Commander Albert Key wrote to 
the department explaining defects in the North 
Dakota, which has just been launched, and in 
the Utah and the Florida. His letter was 
unnoticed. The President heard of it, how- 
ever, and ordered a board of officers to meet 
at the War College at Newport to investigate 
the charges. The verdict was that Com- 
mander Key was right. It was too late to 
make all the changes which he proposed 
in the North Dakota, the Florida and the 
Utah. 

But the Newport Conference has a more 
far-reaching significance than the design of 
one ship. The Navy has been inefficiently 
administered by the bureau system in Wash- 
ington, and has been unprepared for the only 
contingency which justifies its existence — 
war. The establishment of an effective sys- 
tem of marksmanship was the first long step 
in making it efficient. The Newport Con- 
ference marks the second. It is probable that 
the whole Navy Department will be reor- 
ganized. As the President said: 

“T have from time to time recommended 
the reorganization of the Navy Department; 
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it is absolutely necessary, and we will work 
and work until we get it, and we shall get it.” 

Then we may hope that the Navy will be 
managed with an open-minded progressive- 
ness that will take advantage of the best brains 
in the service and keep ours abreast of the 
other navies of the world. For a navy un- 
prepared for war is worse than no navy at all, 
as the fate of the Russian fleet showed. 


TO RAISE THE PAY OF FEDERAL JUDGES 


HERE is an organized movement to 

induce Congress to raise the salaries 

of the United States circuit and district 

judges. These salaries are now respectively 
$7,000 and $6,000 a year. 

Most of the lawyers who practise before 
them earn more money than these judges; 
state judges in New York and Illinois are 
paid more; and the members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, an inferior tribunal, 
are paid $10,000 a year. The present salaries 
of the Federal judges are not only small in 
comparison with those of other Federal 
officers and the judges in foreign countries 
but they are so small that it is impossible for 
most of them to live with the dignity which 
their position demands or the comfort which 
their work deserves. 

Important cases— the railroad-rate cases, 
cases against corporations under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law, and many others testing the 
validity of our legislative efforts to solve the 
problems that confront the country — come 
before these judges. Essential as it is that 
they should be men of the greatest ability, we 
cannot hope to find enough first-rate men 
who can afford to be judges and who, at the 
same time, are willing to sacrifice part of their 
income to go on the bench. 

There is a bill before Congress now to 
raise their salaries. Its passage would aid in 
maintaining the high grade of intelligence 
and integrity which it is so necessary to 
maintain on the Federal bench. 


POSTMASTERS AND CAMPAIGN MANAGERS 


HE President’s order putting a consider- 
able number of fourth-class postmasters 
under the civil service rules is admirable. 
These postmasters are in the North Middle 
States. A similar order covering the whole 
country would be still more admirable, espe- 
cially because it would take in the Southern 
States.. 





NEED TO AMEND THE SHERMAN 


Mr. Cortelyou managed the National Repub- 
lican campaign four years ago. He managed 
it successfully and, as our political morals yet 
go, he earned a reward. So far, so good. But 
the reward that he received was the Postmaster- 
Generalship. At that, propriety balks. Again, 
Mr. Hitchcock, who was First-Assistant Post- 
master-General, managed Mr. Taft’s campaign 
both before and after his nomination; and he 
managed it well and, as our political morals 
go, earned a reward. So far, so good. But, 
if Mr. Hitchcock become Postmaster-General, 
as it is generally expected that he will become, 
propriety will again be somewhat shocked. 
He will make a successful Postmaster-General, 
being a man of experience and of ability, who 
has by his most excellent service in office won 
promotion step after step in an extraordinary 
career. So far as his personal qualities and 
qualifications go, again good. But isn’t there 
alittle too close connection between the large 
army of fourth-class postmasters and campaign 
managers in these events? An order putting 
them all in the classified service would relieve 
Mr. Hitchcock and his successors (if campaign- 
managers are always to become Postmasters- 
General) of some embarrassment; and it 


might relieve Presidents also of certain temp- 


tations. 

Perhaps no man ever entered the White 
House with a definite pledge or a definite 
intention to use his power as a reward for 
partisan service; but no man has yet occupied 
the White House for a full term who did not 
use appointments to pay the obligations that 
others assumed for him— some more, some 
less, but every one more or less; and more’s 
the pity. 


NEED TO AMEND THE SHERMAN LAW 


WO years ago, in a message to Congress, 
President Roosevelt said in reference 
to the Sherman Anti-Trust law of 1890: 


“Tt is unfortunate that our present laws should 
forbid all combinations instead of sharply dis- 
criminating between those combinations which 
do good and those combinations which do evil. 
: The law . . . is such that the 
business of the country cannot be conducted with- 
out breaking it.” 


The incident that gave rise to this discussion 
of the Sherman law was the decision of the 
Supreme Court that the Northern Securities 
Company was a combination in restraint of 
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trade, and therefore illegal. This decision 
was rendered in March, 1904, five judges con- 
curring, four opposing. In handing down its 
decision, the Supreme Court clearly intimated 
that it considered the law defective in failing to 
distinguish between the good combinations and 
the bad, but felt itself bound to enforce the law 
as it stands on the statute books. 

But trials for violating the law have gone on, 
nevertheless. The Department of Justice is 
now gathering evidence for a suit against the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey under 
this same Sherman law; and similar proceed- 
ings, also inaugurated by the Department of 
Justice, have passed their first stage in the 
Circuit Court of the Southern District of New 
York in the case of the American Tobacco 
Company. Three of the four judges in this 
court decided that the American Tobacco 
Company is a “combination in restraint of 
trade” under the Sherman law definition. 
Judge Lacombe, in handing down this 
decision, characterized the language of the 
Sherman law as “ambiguous,” and further 
as ‘‘revolutionary,” because prior to its pas- 
sage the courts had recognized that some 
combinations, even though they did operate 
to restrain trade to some degree, were yet 
permissible. 

The Circuit Court of New York has, therefore, 
added its voice to the voices of the Supreme 
Court and of President Roosevelt in condemn- 
ing the Sherman law as it stands. Surely it 
is time toamend it. For more than four years, 
most intelligent students of business conditions 
have condemned it as it now stands. A law 
can surely be framed that shall remove the 
unjust disabilities placed upon the trade 
of the country, while at the same time 
providing punishment for such corporations 
or combinations as are opposed to public 
interest. 

The repeal of the Sherman act, without a 
substitute, would be a disaster. In so far as 
the great trusts have used their power, gained 
through combination, to oppress, to rob, or 
to destroy by unjust means, or to practice 
extortion through high prices, they should not 
be exempt from punishment. An absolute 
repeal of the Sherman law might grant them 
such immunity. But surely it can be amended 
so as to fit the real moral quality of industrial 
actions — to punish wrong-doing but to leave 
the honorably conducted trust free to do its 
great service to the community. 
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THE NEW ERA IN CHINA 


ITH the death of the Chinese Emperor 
and the Empress Dowager, announced 
simultaneously but surrounded by the usual 
Oriental mystery, there came the end of an 
era that began in 1861. From a slave, and 
then a favorite, to the Regency of the Empire 
and to a long period of absolute power as 
dictator, the old Empress Dowager had an 
extraordinary career in a period of rival 
ambitions and bitter struggles.. But she held 
her mysterious authority to the end. 

Tsi An and the puppet Emperor both dead, 
a child of three is now become Emperor of 
China under the regency of his father, 
Prince Chun. The old Dowager was a 
reactionary — hating foreigners, detesting 
change, execrating novelties, and despising 
commercial ambitions. She stood as a wall 
against the ever-rising tide of commercial 
invasion. No one can say how much of the 
responsibility for the Boxer risings and the 
boycott of American goods may be laid at her 
door. Certainly she did nothing to check 
them. They were directly in line with the 
policy that she imposed upon the nation. 

Prince Chun, on the contrary, has for 
many years been considered one of the mod- 
erates of somewhat similar opinions to the 
late Li Hung Chang. He hardly believes in 
the imposition of a modern civilization on 
the old civilization of China. Nor can it be 
said with any degree of certainty that he will 
eagerly cultivate foreign relations. But he 
does understand the importance of commerce 
as an agent of national growth; he has studied 
the methods that have made Japan a modern 
nation; and he knows that sporadic uprisings 
will never check the tide of foreign commer- 
cial and educational invasion —a lesson that 
Tsi An learned only in the bitterness of her 
flight as a fugitive from Pekin before the 
guns of the allies. 

Modern China now begins almost as cer- 
tainly as modern Japan began with the fall 
of the Shogunate. It will not surprise the 
students of the Orient to hear that the new 
Government is earnestly copying the policy 
of Japan, and searching all lands for knowl- 
edge in government, in science, in war, in 
commerce. The change is likely to be funda- 
mental to China, and it may and probably 
will mean much also to the United States. 

It is just at this time, too, that the clear 
understanding is reached between the United 
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States and Japan, not the least important 
item of which is fair play toward China. 


CLOSER TOUCH WITH JAPAN 


FRIENDLY memorandum has _ been 
signed by Secretary Root and by the 
Japanese Ambassador, which is a singularly 
clear statement of the friendly relations and 
purposes of these two governments and their 
peoples. It covers all important questions 
concerning the Orient: 


(x1) The free and peaceful development of 
Pacific commerce. 

(2) A disclaimer of any desire for aggression 
in the Pacific on the part of either nation. 

(3) The respect of each for the present 
territorial possessions of the other in the Pacific. 

(4) The support by each, by all peaceful 
means, of the independence and integrity of 
China and the principles of free and commercial 
development in that country. 

(5) A willingness to consult together in case 
the peaceful principle of equal advantage in the 
Pacific should at any time be threatened. 


This is not an entangling alliance. It does 
not pledge the United States to support any 
policy that Japan may inaugurate, nor Japan to 
support any plan that this country may inaugu- 
rate. Rather, it provides a means whereby this 
country may give counsel to Japan and Japan 
may give counsel to this country in any con- 
tingency that may arise. It is not a treaty. 
It is not technically binding as a treaty would 
be; but it is, perhaps, all the stronger because 
it is a statement that rests only on a moral 
basis. The public opinion of the United 
States heartily approves it. 

The credit for this diplomatic step belongs 
to Secretary Root; and it is something new in 
international agreements. We can make no 
treaty except by the consent of the Senate — 
very properly. But a memorandum of this 
nature can be made, published, and, if it have 
the approval of public opinion in both countries, 
it may serve as well as a treaty. 


ABOUT A TALKATIVE MONARCH 


gee in the autumn, the London Daily 
Telegraph published an interview with 
Emperor William of Germany, in which that 
monarch discussed in a somewhat unfriendly 
spirit the relations between Germany and 
Great Britain. The crux of the imperial 
indiscretion lay in the broad statement that 
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the people of Germany are decidedly hostile 
toward England. 

The Reichstag, in a very exciting session, 
undertook to discipline the Emperor. The 
debate brought forth vigorous denunciations 
of the interview and sharp criticism of its 
author from Herr Bassermann, representing 
the National Liberals, Dr. Wiemer, speaking 
for the Radical People’s Party, Herr Singer 
and Herr Heine for the Socialists, and Herr 
Hausmann, of the South German People’s 
Party, and a careful but not particularly 
convincing defense of the Emperor from 
Prince Bulow. 

In effect, the Reichstag denied flatly that 
the people of Germany are hostile toward 
England, and sharply reprimanded the Kaiser 
for his interference in the foreign relations of 
the nation. In very pointed speeches the 
Emperor was reminded that Germany is not 
an autocracy but a constitutional government, 
and that he is a limited monarch. 

The conclusions of the parliament were 
laid before the Kaiser by Prince Bulow, the 
Chancellor, who asked for a public pledge 
that thereafter the Emperor would deal with 
state affairs only through the constitutional 
channel, namely, the Chancellor. This pledge 
the Kaiser gave to the people, and his promise 
was published immediately in the official 
gazette. 

Following close upon this humiliating ex- 
perience with his parliament, further trouble 
of the. same sort arose from an interview 
between the Kaiser and Dr. William Bayard 
Hale, an American journalist. This inter- 
view was to have been published in December 
in the Century Magazine, but was withdrawn 
at the time of the debate in the Reichstag. 
The interview was officially denied by the 
German foreign office, and has not been 
authentically made public. Nevertheless, 
the gossip about it hinted of an inflammable 
quality, and it became, in a sense, a thing of 
international importance. 

The sharp reproof by the Reichstag and 
the spontaneous and almost unanimous denial 
of the Emperor’s assertions will, no doubt, 
bring a favorable result that will far outweigh 
the unfavorable effects of his indiscreet utter- 
ances; for the world is reminded that the 
German nation is more than its war-lord. 
The Germans are more strongly bent on their 
struggle for commerce than on any inter- 
national political programme, and the time 
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seems to have passed when a whim or the 
manners or the impetuosity of the Emperor 
could menace the peace of Europe. 


A NATION OF CAPITALISTS 


HE Pennsylvania Railroad, our biggest 
railroad property, announces that the 
dividend paid on November 27th was sent to 
58,739 stockholders, of whom about 28,000 
were women. A year ago, the number of 
stockholders was 52,622, and about 24,000 
of these were women. The increase in the 
number of women stockholders is one of the 
strong tendencies shown by this and other 
high-class railroad properties. 

Even more noteworthy, however, is the 
tendency toward the elimination of foreign 
holdings of stock, and the gradual gathering 
of the stocks of our big properties by the citi- 
zens of the United States. Ten years ago 
almost half the stock of the Pennsylvania was 
held abroad. To-day, according to figures 
kindly furnished to us by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, only about 16 per cent. 
of its stock is owned by stockholders who 
live outside the country. The following table 
shows in concise form the regions in which 
the stockholders live: 


The Distribution of the Stockholders 


No of Holders. 
. 17,786 


8,793 
- 13,518 


9,139 
9,503 


TOM ss + - 58,739 


The figures are calculated on the total of 
November 27th; but the percentages are those 
of the preceding dividend, as the exact per- 
centages for each region have not yet been 
calculated by the company. 

The tendency toward the scattering of 
American securities in American hands is 
important. Many of our largest railroads 
were built by British capital, and the stocks 
were owned abroad for a generation or longer. 
The Great Northern, the New York Central, 
and the Pennsylvania, three typical com- 
panies that came through the troubles of. 
1893 without being reorganized, are among 
the last of the big roads to be given up by the 
foreign holders and brought back to purely 
American control. Many others, such as the 


Percentage 
30.28 
14.98 
23.03 
15-57 
16.14 


Place. 
State of Pennsylvania . 
State of New York 
New England States . 
The rest of U. S. and Canada 
Foreign countries . . 


I00.00 
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Union Pacific, the Atchison, the Northern 
Pacific, became Americanized when they failed 
and were reorganized. 

Not forgetting the inestimable benefit be- 
stowed upon this country by foreign capital 
in the building of great railroads that our 
people could not have financed by themselves, 
it is yet a pleasant thing to be able to chronicle 
the fact that in large part our great industries 
and railroads are now controlled at home. 
Our nation is becoming a nation of capitalists. 


THE HONEST THOUGH RICH 


He is a letter that THE WORLD’s WORK 
has received from a man of large affairs, 
of great public spirit, and of high character both 
in private and financial life; and it is a great 
pleasure to publish it, not only because it gives 
a true point of view, but because it contains 
frank comment on a number of subjects by 
a man of a class that does not often write for 
magazines and that is most often misquoted 
and misrepresented in the newspapers. It may 
be called a good word for the man who is 
honest though rich —and the United States is 
lucky in having a good many such men. 


“There is a cry abroad against anybody who 
has been successful in a pecuniary way, whether 
he has been successful rightfully or wrongfully, 
or part of each. There is such a thing as for- 
giveness of sins, or we had better shut up the 
churches; but plenty of men begin thinking 
that certain things are right; and presently 
finding that they are not, they change their code 
and are absolutely good. Still further, in my 
judgment, the times do exactly the same thing, 
and what was right a hundred or fifty years 
ago is not right now. In other words, our tone 
has come up. But it is still the successful men 
who are wicked, and the laborers by hand — 
that is, the hand workmen in mills, on railroads 
and farms —- have done no wrong or, if they 
have, it does not count. Of course the wrong- 
doing of one brakeman will not equal the wrong- 
doing in the mischief wrought by a great manu- 
factureror banker. But, as Iseeit, nobody has 
ever done such a wicked thing in this country 
as Gompers undertook to do in delivering the 
labor vote. It disqualified him forever for the 
confidence of good people, or even of those who 
wish to be good. 

“But if this cry against success is kept up, 
and if this carping against large profits is 
continued, how are we going to get any enter- 
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prises? Anybody who is sixty or seventy years 
old has seen innumerable instances of efforts 
to carry out praiseworthy enterprises, and has 
seen many of them fail, or succeed only after 
great efforts and sacrifices, and he knows that 
people will not attempt such things unless they 
expect a handsome reward. I personally went 
into the Telephone Company at a very early 
date and, after buying my first too shares of 
stock, was told that the company was insolvent 
and was in a bitter fight with the Western 
Union. ‘Thereafter our stock was pooled and 
thus taken from us temporarily, and we waited 
many years for a return, during which lawsuits 
were waged, accompanied by many doubts and 
much anxiety. By and by the thing came 
out bright. The company was served by a 
lawyer of unexampled industry and acuteness, 


- as well as honesty and breadth of mind, and 


it was in the hands of very stiff, resolute men. 
It beat the Western Union and established its 
right to spread over the land. See what an 
inestimable blessing it is, and do not let any- 
body begrudge to the original stockholders or 
any who succeeded them for many years any 
amount of pecuniary reward which they reaped. 

“The same is true of some of the mines in this 
country with which I have had to do, but for 
every dollar that I have made in mines [ have 
lost two. My work was not well planned or 
well managed. Several of these mines were in 
the hands of first-rate men who were in part 
deceived and in part neglectful of their interests. 

“T have now a large interest in an invention 
and enterprise which has been carried along for 
a dozen years, which is a great blessing to 
navigation, and will save the lives of many 
people and a great deal of property — indeed, 
has already done so. It brings a great deal of 
work, anxiety, and reproaches from investors, 
no salaries except to the executive officers, and 
no return. Every vessel which has taken the 
Submarine Signal has kept it, and the govern- 
ments acknowledge its great value, but the 
signal is not sufficiently used to make any 
return to the owners. 

“Tf our Government could make up its mind 
not to meddle with things which it does not 
understand, we should be better off as a nation. 
And if your magazine, which is so powerful and 
so intelligent and liberal, will present the other 
side, it may do a great good. 

“Much is said about the farmers. They 
have had their days of adversity, and now just 
look at their days of prosperity; and these days 
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of prosperity have come very largely from men 
who have foolishly built railroads into the 
wilderness, hoping for a fair interest on their 
money and a handsome profit for their enter- 
prise. In many cases they have reaped it, 
and in many cases they have not. Just look at 
the railroad wrecks which have come in part 
from ignorance and in part from foolhardiness! 
One of the greatest railroad presidents of our 
day said to me: ‘If I could stop the waste and 
the stealing of my men, I could pay a handsome 
dividend from that item alone.’ It was not the 
stealing of the upper officers, but of the small 
men, and their waste. 

“T ask only that a man shall not be judged 
a scamp, or at any rate a public enemy, if he 
succeeds in his enterprise and accumulates 
money thereby. Of course no decent man has 
any excuses to offer for much of the dishonesty 
seen in the great markets of the world; but, if 
you will tell me what class of men, from the 
farmer to the clergyman, is free from this sort 
of thing, I should be glad to know it. Fair 
play is all that is asked, and the stern insistence, 
on the fact that men shall not regard themselves 
either alone or chiefly. 

“You are publishing the memoirs, as it were, 
of John Rockefeller, who was blamed for a 
great many wicked, hard, dishonest operations. 
I know nothing about him except what has 
appeared in the papers, do not know him, and 
have never had any interest whatsoever with 
him. I am not willing to believe that he has 
ever done a dishonest thing unless it be proved 
tome. That he has done illegal things which 
are, therefore, dishonest, is very likely, but Iam 
speaking of things immoral in themselves. 
Of course it is immoral when the law prescribes 
this or that limit, if men overstep it, and in that 
sense he very likely has sinned. I am not 
passing on that point, but again suggest that 
men moving from one mental position to 
another learn a good deal, are sorry for what 
they have done, and try to make up for it. 
Do you ever get througha day without doing 
something for which you are ashamed? At 
any rate, I do not. May not our legislators 
presently be ashamed of the crude Sherman 
law? 

“TI notice an article about the New York 
Stock Exchange. I have been a member there 
for many years, and assert that the men as a 
body are as honest as any men within my 
acquaintance. They must treat each other 
fairly or the whole system will break down, for 
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the innumerable bargains are made on two 
men’s say-so. Notes of the transactions are 
made and sent in for record, and then com- 
parisons are made throughout the “Street.” 
The mistakes are very rare, and really cut no 
figure. It is impossible to check a man like 
Morse from speculating, and such a man will 
always find brokers to take his orders, not 
knowing what they signify or how large they 
are. Ifa house like A. O. Brown & Co. sends 
out innumerable orders to various people, 
how is ‘‘A” to know that “‘B” has an order to 
buy, or that ““C” has an order to sell? But 
the moment a house is known to be dealing 
recklessly it is checked, and when it gets into 
a mess, as last year, the partners are not even 
asked to sell their seats; for the seats are sold 
for them, and the money goes to their creditors. 
No question, good may be attained by calling 
the attention of the governors of the Stock 
Exchange to certain acts of wrongdoing, but 
as a rule they are an honest and able set of men. 

“The place where Morse should have been 
checked was in Washington, by the Comptroller 
of the Currency. This latter gentleman knows, 
or should know, the condition of all the 
national banks. Probably he did know that 
Morse’s bank was not properly conducted, and 
he did not shut it up. In various cases the 
Comptroller of the Currency has known that 
banks were not acting according to law and 
were indeed taking great risks, and yet, after 
sufficient warning, he did not close them. The 
Comptroller says: ‘I do not like to frighten 
people,’ and stops there. If Morse’s banks 
had not got into trouble last autumn, we should 
not have seen half the panic that we did. 
People were frightened, and, when they once 
get frightened and begin to draw their money 
out, hell ensues. 

‘Apparently we learn only by experience. 
The Chicago people learned through Walsh 
that they should have a bank examiner of their 
own who is under the control of the Clearing 
House Committee, and thus the committee 
knows existing conditions. In short, it is a 
most useful check from the inside — the proper 
place to get such a check. We ought to have 
the same thing in other cities. No doubt bank 
presidents do not care to be examined over 
much, but it would do no harm if the Clearing 
House Committees knew the facts and could 
and would, for the sake both of honesty and 
safety, put on the lash if it were needed. The 
set of questions which the Comptroller of the 
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Currency issued the other day was in part good 
and in part ridiculous. When the Government 
appoints a really capable Comptroller of the 
Currency, who knows his business from begin- 
ning to end, and is paid a sufficient salary to 
compensate an able man, we shall have a better 
state of affairs among the banks. Perhaps 
you will touch up this matter, and see whether 
you can stimulate our friends in Washington 
to do the right thing. 

“T apologize for the length of my letter, 
which is as bad as a country clergyman who 
has nothing to do on Sunday but preach. But 
you and your magazine are of consequence to 
the world and, through fair means, you have 
acquired much power. In other words, you 
must pay the price of your success. Do not 
curb people’s imaginations or enterprises. Let 
their losses do that for them. Call attention to 
the dishonesty of the day-laborer as well as of 
the banker; and this latter fact is proved by the 
better quality and quantity of work delivered 
by the day-laborer during this past year when 
he was afraid of losing his place. Call atten- 
tion to the rising moral standard of the com- 
munity. Weare all human and poor things at 
the best. Fair play for everybody is all we ask.”’ 


THE FARMER AT ACIRCUS IN A TOURING-CAR 


A SUBSCRIBER to THE WorLp’s Work 
at a town in Mississippi sends this in- 
teresting information: 


“When the circus was here this week the parade 
had an unusual feature. Close behind the calliope 
was a big four-cylinder touring-car, driven by a 
man in shirt sleeves. His wife and five children 
were in it and they had come twenty-two miles. 
The family rode to the show-lot, then came back 
to town and had dinner at the best hotel. After 
the performance they went home in about an hour. 
Probably a half dozen other farmers were there in 
touring-cars. The liverymen have seen the change 
from wagons to rubber-tired buggies, but the auto- 
mobile is a new feature. A year ago there were 
four cars in this county. Now there are more 
than a hundred. A dozen of these are owned by 
farmers. When the circus comes to town the 
farmer brings his whole family to see the elephants. 
A few years ago it was difficult for these people to 
raise the price of a circus ticket. To-day they 
secure the best seats and make the journey in an 
automobile. The buying of staples and the 
spending of money for improvements in the farm- 
ing sections is on the advance.” 


There was a time not long ago when many 
men in small Eastern towns mortgaged their 
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homes to buy automobiles. The possession 
of a touring-car, therefore, did not always mean 
prosperity, for it sometimes meant reckless- 
ness. It is fair to assume, let us hope, that 
the Mississippi farmers do not pay such a 
price to take part in the circus parade. 


LITTLE STORIES OF MEN IN ACTION 


HE traffic director of all the Harriman 
railroads, from Chicago to the Pacific 
Coast, is a man just turned sixty, sturdy, 
hard working, and keen as a boy of twenty- 
five—Mr. J. C. Stubbs. Thirty-nine years 
ago he went to work in a freight office in 
Columbus, O., and two years later he accepted 
a promotion to the freight department of the 
Central Pacific at Sacramento, Cal. He fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the Huntington roads 
through good report and ill, and at last he 
came with them into the camp of Mr. Harri- 
man. ‘There, like most of the best of the 
Huntington men, he has fared well. 

Just now he is in the public eye because he 
has announced himself a convert to the most 
modern ideas of railroad management. Ina 
speech delivered before the Trans-Mississippi 
Commercial Congress at San Francisco, Mr. 
Stubbs expressed his notion of the future of 
rate-making in these words: “What may be 
regarded as unreasonable rates by shippers, 
or unjustly discriminative rates by communi- 
ties, will in due course be passed upon by 
commissions and courts, and we 
shall have a system or body of rates that will 
not provoke bitter contention between ship- 
pers and carriers.” 

He considers this new notion of railroad 
rates as a way for railroad expansion, because 
he thinks that it will leave the railroads free 
to build, to improve, and to strengthen their 
present facilities for the public service. 

Mr. Stubbs is a man of many attainments, 
and he has done much for the upbuilding of 
the Pacific Coast and of Western railroads in 
general, and after forty years of hard railroad 
service he recognizes fully the somewhat new 
doctrine that the railroads, the people, and the 
Government are not enemies, but coadjutors. 


II 


The visit of His Excellency Tang-Shao-I 
as a Chinese representative to this country, 
to thank the American Government for the 
return of a part of the indemnity paid by 
China after the Boxer uprising, gives the people 
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of this country another opportunity to study 
at close range the most modern type of the 
Chinese statesman. 

Mr. Tang is a graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity, in New York, and the first of the 
students educated in this country to attain high 
rank in his own country. He is now the 
governor of one of the chief provinces of 
Manchuria. Hisrise has been very rapid. Five 
years ago, quite an unknown figure so far as the 
Chinese people at large were concerned, he was 
called from an obscure post at Tientsin to take 
up one of the most delicate missions in behalf 
of China. England had entered Tibet, and 
had drafted the treaty of Lhassa, entirely 
ignoring the ancient right of China to the 
suzerainty over that country. Mr. Tang went 
to Calcutta, talked fervently and well — and 
England tore up her treaty and made a new 
one that fully recognized the rights of China. 

For this signal service, Mr. Tang was 
rewarded with authority — first over the revision 
of the customs of the Empire. then as governor 
over the Manchurian province. He has fought 
for reform at every possible point. Especially 
has he bitterly fought the opium trade, and he 
is responsible for many of the clauses of the 
now famous decree against that drug. 

As a man of modern ideas he believes in 
commerce, and as an educated man he has 
turned his back on many of the traditions of 
his race. His two daughters have entered, at 
times, into the best Angio-Chinese society, 
and they have not bound their feet, after the 
custom of other gentle Chinese ladies. 

He brings to this country twenty picked 
young men, to be left for their education, and 
many other levies will follow them. Remem- 
bering the days when young Ito of Japan and 
his associates gathered in the halls of Oxford 
and of Edinburgh, and the host of men that 
have followed them and then gone back to 
rule Japan, cne sees the new direction of 
events in China. The difference seems to be 
that while Japan sent many of her sons to 
European universities, China sends most of 
hers to our colleges. American institutions 
thus have a chance to train the future molders 
of China’s opinions and policies. 


THE FAILURE OF TOM JOHNSON 


Ole people of Cleveland voted against the 

three-cent-fare on street-carsin that city, 
and the Municipal Traction Company, which 
veased the city railway as a part of the plan to 
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make the property purely a municipal venture, 
has gone into bankruptcy. Incidentally the 
trust company which was established under 
the direction of Mr. Tom Johnson has been 
liquidated, and Mr. Johnson himself has 
announced that his fortune is wrecked, and he 
has gone back to “life in a cottage.” 

So culminates a ten-year experiment that at 
one time promised a revolution in municipal 
administration. The people of the country 
have watched the proceedings with much 
interest, and this failure will retard the move- 
ment toward municipal administration of 
public utility companies. 

Yet it cannot be regarded as a fair test of 
the principle. The force that destroyed the 
Johnson experiment lay within that experi- 
ment itself. Its history was full of bitterness 
and of corruption on the part of the forces that 
opposed Mr. Johnson, and it was marked by 
a sort of political charlatanism and ignorance 
on the part of Mr. Tom Johnson himself and 
the forces that supported him The principle 
for which he professed to fight was lost sight of 
and neglected in the bitter personal struggle that 
was waged between him and his chief opponents, 
the old Cleveland Street Railway crowd and 
the newspapers controlled in its interests. 

A year ago he undertook to raise capital by 
the sale of Cleveland Street Railway stock at 
$100 a share. He arranged that the stock 
should be guaranteed a 6 per cent. dividend 
by the Municipal Traction Company, a new 
holding company whose sole assets seem to 
have been a lease of the railway and a fran- 
chise. To induce the public to buy, this 
stock was advertised as “sate as a Government 
bond.” This advertisement was wrong, and 
we criticized it sharply at the time, and were 
instrumental in keeping many from buying 
the stock as a gilt-edged investment. There- 
fore we feel free to express our opinion at 
this time that the publication of it under 
Mr. Johnson’s auspices demonstrated at once 
that Mr. Johnson was no fit man to administer 
a public company, either in Cleveland or 
anywhere else. 

The failure of the Cleveland experiment 
has not killed the public demand for fair 
rates and franchises for street railways. Where 
one champion goes down to defeat, a dozen 
will spring up to take his place. We do not 
believe in any arbitrary rule of thumb for 
the making of rates. What is a fair rate in 
Cleveland might be ruin in Cincinnati. We 
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do believe that the public must be aroused 
and taught to demand that the rates be fair — 
neither too high, for that will rob the people; 
nor too low, for that will mean poor railway 
service. 


HOW SEVERAL MILLION SICK FOLK MAY BE 
MADE WELL 


R. CHARLES WARDELL STILES, of 

the Marine Hospital Service at Washing- 

ton, has by his discovery of hookworm disease 
in the Southern States shown the way to health 
and vigor for several millions of anemic persons 
who hitherto, it had been supposed, were 
victims of malaria or merely of insufficient or 
ill-cooked food. They are not lazy. They are 
sick. Their sluggish condition is caused, not 
by climate, but by this definite, curable, 
preventable disease — the same disease that 
plays such havoc in Porto Rico where the gov- 
ernment is spending large sums to eradicate it. 
Those who have hookworm disease pollute 
the soil, especially in the sand area, wherever 
there are insufficient sanitary arrangements; 
and from the polluted soil others contract it, 
especially if they go barefoot. Dr. Stiles’s 
estimate is that a maximum soil-pollution is 


occurring in about 68 per cent. of the farms of 
the South and that at least 20 or 25 per cent. 
of the poorer white people, especially of the 
rural sand and mountain districts, are at present 
infected with hookworm disease, while fully 
half of that number have it in a sufficient degree 
to call for medical relief. 


“These statistics,” he says, ‘‘extreme though 
they may at first appear, are based upon over 
10,000 observations by myself, tabulated for five of 
the Southern States, combined with numerous 
observations published by other men. 

“Of 8,092 white persons observed within a year, 
1,026 persons, or 12.6 per cent., or practically 1 
person in every 8, showed upon momentary examin- 
ation hookworm symptoms to a degree that brought 
them within the suspect class even without the use 
of the microscope. 

“Ot 1,179 additional white children, chiefly in 
village schools and orphanages, hence not at the 
time living on a theoretical maximum of soil pollu- 
tion, 178 boys and girls, or 15 per cent., showed 
hookworm symptoms. Among 697 white male 
students in various Southern colleges, 48 cases and 
suspects were found, namely, 6.8 per cent. ” 


The pollution of the soil would cease with 
the use of privies, and the disease would dis- 
appear. Except in its bad stages, it can be 
cured with less than a dollar’s worth of Epsom 
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salts and thymol. Yet there are religious 
newspapers that thrive by advertising patent 
medicines to these people who suppose that 
they suffer from malaria. 

If there ever was a chance for men and 
women effectively to serve their fellows, this 
situation gives it to physicians, preachers, 
teachers and all in authority in these country 
regions. Dr. Stiles’s discovery shows the way 
from depression and anemia to health and 
cheerfulness for millions of persons who are 
now of little economic value and who get small 
joy from life. 


THE TURN OF A HAND IN A GREAT CAREER 


R. TAFT is reported recently to have 
said, with characteristic modesty: 


“It was the turn of a hand whether I should go 
tothe Philippines. If I had not gone I do not sup- 
pose that I should be the President-elect at this 
time. It might be said that opportunity comes to 
every man, and that it is to the credit of the man 
that he seizes it. Yet, looking back, I cannot see 
that I exercised any shrewd discrimination. I can- 
not persuade myself that it was my own wisdom 
that led me into the work. 

“Afterward came the offer of a place on the 
Supreme Court bench. This offer was repeated 
later. My inclination was to accept it. It was 
not due, really, to my own judgment that I did not 
accept.” 


Such a review of a notable career brings up 
rather large questions in the philosophy of 
life — whether, for instance, it be wiser for a 
man of conscience and capacity deliberately 
to select a high goal and to make for it with 
all his might, disregarding other opportunities, 
or to do with might and main whatever comes 
to hand and to leave great opportunities to 
shape themselves. If Mr. Taft had delib- 
erately set out to become President, perhaps 
he would never have succeeded. Certainly 
his going to the Philippines did not at the 
time seem to be a direct road to the White 
House. And, if he had accepted an appoint- 
ment to the Supreme Bench, he would prob- 
ably never have become President. 

On the other hand, you can find careers 
that point to just the opposite conclusion — 
of men who won great opportunities by having 
only one aim in view and never permitting 
themselves to waver. 

In a world where there are always more 
great opportunities than there are great men, 
perhaps it makes little difference which method 
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a highly capable man selects; for he finds a 
good career by either. It is the lesser men 
who are mainly dependent on luck. 


A COURTEOUS LETTER AND AN ANSWER 


HIS letter to the publishers of THE 
Wor.Lp’s WorK deserves an answer 
for its earnestness and for its courteous tone: 


“T have read in a St. Louis paper that Mr. 
Rockefeller was in some way interested in your 
buying the books hitherto published by the 
McClure Company because among them is Miss 
Tarbell’s ‘History of the Standard Oil Company’ 
which, it is said, is now to be suppressed. Although 
this is in one sense a private matter, it seems to 
me a subject of sufficient public concern to warrant 
the direct question whether it be true; and I 
venture to ask it with all courtesy.” 


And here is your answer with the same direct- 
ness and courtesy. Mr. Rockefeller had no 
more to do with the purchase by Doubleday, 
Page & Company of the books hitherto 
published by the McClure Company than 
you had yourself; Miss Tarbell’s book is not 
suppressed but, on the contrary, is hereby 
incidentally advertised — we hope with effect — 
and you may secure a copy at your book- 
dealer’s or by sending $5 to the present pub- 
lishers; and Mr. Rockefeller’s relations to 
this magazine and to its publishers are just 
what they appear to be on the surface — he 
is a highly valued and (we think) a very 
interesting contributor to these pages. Since 
these private confidences have now gone so 
far, they may with propriety, perhaps, go 
the whole length — which is to say that the 
business done under the name of Doubleday, 
Page &°Company is owned absolutely by the 
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five men whose names are published, as 
required by the law of New York, on the 
contents page of this magazine; that nobody 
else, directly, or remotely, or contingenily, 
either by favors or loans, or obligations, 
expressed or implied, or by any relations 
whatsoever of any kind, financial, personal, 
social or whatnot, or in any other way whatso- 
ever, owns a dollar’s worth in it, or has any 
claim on it or any bill or obligation against 
it, other than for current expenses; that 
these men have no entangling alliances, that 
the conduct of this business, to which they 
were trained from their earliest apprentice- 
ship, requires and receives all their time and 
thought and enthusiasm. If any item of 
positive information bearing on this inquiry 
has now been omitted, it has been omitted 
from forgetfulness and not by design. 

Once in a while a letter comes, too, from 
an angry person, saying or intimating un- 
kind things because this magazine is publish- 
ing Mr. Rockefeller’s Reminiscences — along 
with a much larger number from men who 
write with approval. The calculation is that up 
to this time one reader in every 20,0co has 
expressed his displeasure. If the conclusion 
be warranted that the other 19,999 out of 
every 20,000 readers are pleased, few human 
undertakings show a more satisfactory pop- 
ular approval. THE WorLp’s Work, there- 
fore, and its owners and editors begin the 
New Year apparently without any very 
serious degree of misunderstanding between 
them and their readers, to every one of whom, 
the suspicious and the open-minded alike, 
and to Mr. Rockefeller and to Miss Tarbell, 
they wish a very Happy New Year. 


tHE RETURN OF PROSPERITY 


NEW business cra began on November 
4,1908. ‘The first week in November, 
in fact, was crowded with epoch- 

marking incidents. The election was one of 
them. The awarding of large contracts for 
electrical equipment by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road turned the tide in the affairs of a dozen 
great manufacturing companies, raised the 
quoted price of copper, and sent thousands of 
miners back to work in the mines. The con- 


firmation of orders tentatively placed by rail- 
roads for cars, engines, rails, bridges, and other 
necessities called out of idleness many thou- 
sands of workmen who were laid off by the 
equipment concerns last spring. Orders for 
office-supplies, held up until the business world 
was sure of itself, caused a rush of labor in a 
thousand shops. One big adding-machine 
company immediately placed its five thousand 
men on full time. 
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Underneath all this ferment of business, 
vital forces were at work. From a moral point 
of view, not the least important of the incidents 
of that remarkable week was the conviction of 
Mr. C. W. Morse, who was sentenced.-to fifteen 
years for his financial crimes in connection with 
the administration of the Bank of North 
America. The public hailed this sentence as 
a proof that the Law still lives, and as a prac- 
tical refutation of the time-worn cry that the 
rich may do as they please. 

Still more important as a factor in the situa- 
tion was the growing consciousness that the 
banks, the business engines of the nation, were 
in good working order. Money had piled up, 
so that it was almost a drug in the market all 
through the period of crop-moving, usually so 
critical, Merchants had found credit easy; 
industry had not been hampered in its struggle 
to recover from the decline of 1907. Men had 
come back from their pessimism of last year, 
and had come again to trust the financial insti- 
tutions with which they do business. They 
had seen even the banks that failed a year 
ago pay to their depositors practically every 
cent that they owed. 

On top of this there had been a great 
recovery in the stock and bond markets. Real 
investment had reaped a richer harvest than in 
many previous years. Men had seen their 
more confident neighbors grow rich by backing 
the country against hard times at a moment 
when hard times seemed inevitable. Within 
the narrow compass of a single year, they had 
seen the country and its markets, the surest 
index of the times, climb swiftly up from the 
depths. The minds of business men the 
country over were prepared for other miracles. 

The election of Mr. Taft was merely the 
culminating fact. It did not cause the outburst 
of business confidence that followed it. Had 
Mr. Bryan been elected, the complete recovery 
would probably have been delayed. That it 
would have come at last, one may hardly doubt. 
The underlying conditions, the business state 
of mind, the flowing streams of money, the rich 
fields of the West, would of themselves have 
forced a revival. It would have been slower 
and perhaps more healthful, for that reason. 

As it stands, there is little doubt about the 
temper of the country. Business is not to 
stand still longer. It is not necessary to believe 
in full the optimistic statement published by 
the National Manufacturers’ Association, that 
650,cco men who have been idle will presently 
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be employed in this country. That figure 
staggers the critic. A more conservative judg- 
ment puts the figure at 400,000. It is not, 
perhaps, too much to say that close upon 
$1,000,000 a day more will be paid out in wages 
than was paid out during the dullest period of 
the year. 

One million dollars is an immense sum of 

money. ‘To produce it in a single day, on top 
of the production in dull times, will measure 
the difference between hard times and pros- 
perity. Thousands of industrial plants that 
have been closed down or running on part time 
will have to open up on full time. Other 
thousands that have been running full by day 
will have to go to work at night as well. Plans 
for huge buildings, pigeon-holed in the dark 
days of last winter, must come to the light again, 
and men must go to work with drill and dyna- 
mite to lay foundations, with riveting hammer 
and trowel to build great frames and fill them 
in. 
All these things are going on to-day. To 
look at building alone, the preliminary report 
for October showed a total in fifty-nine cities of 
more than $39,000,000 of business, an increase 
of 36 per cent. over the month before. Novem- 
ber promised even better. One authority 
estimates that the building operations of the 
twelve months after the election will run over 
$600,000,000 in the cities alone. 

In hundreds of mills in the Fall River section 
of New England, men suffered hard times 
through many months of 1908. Men were 
laid off by the thousand, and other men, who 
stayed, had their working-hours cut down. 
Poverty was an abiding guest at the tables of 
many hundreds of small households throughout 
that region. In the month of November, 
practically all the big print-cloth mills of this 
region resumed full time and took back their 
discharged employees. The big woolen mills 
of Rhode Island went through the same process. 
The New Haven railroad had been working 
its machinists in the shops at Boston only five 
days a week. It called them back to the six- 
day schedule during this remarkable first week 
in November. 

In Pittsburgh, the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company had been running its shops for 
months on half time It announced after the 
election that the shops would have to run for a 
while on double time. That means four times 
as much work to be done in the same number 
of days — four times as many men at work. 
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Monday, November gth, was probably the 
happiest day in the history of the year 1908 in 
this country. No one can tell how many 
thousands of comparatively poor people went 
back to work on that day after months of 
idleness. 

What all this means to the country at large 
cannot be guessed. It must be experienced to 
be understood. A man whose home is situated 
in a town whose life depends upon the operation 
of a single industry can understand the meaning 
of it better, perhaps, than can the economist. 
Such a man has it focussed before his eyes, 
and he can see it all. When the great mills 
began to drop a few men, last winter, he saw 
the swelling crowds about the low saloons. 
As time went on, and other men were dropped, 
or time cut down, he measured the growing 
poverty of the people with an understanding 
mind. More ragged children played on the 
streets; more women came to his door seeking 
for work; more crimes of violence were com- 
mitted by men. In time, as the mills closed 
altogether, the town grew desperate. The 
shopkeepers, poor people themselves, could 
give no more credit to families out of work. 
Often they went into bankruptcy. Money grew 
scarcer and scarcer, drained away out of town 


by the demand for the sheer necessities of life. 

To such a town, the opening of the mills is 
an event that cannot be measured or described 
in words — and there are a hundred towns 


like it in the United States. To some extent 
every manufacturing town shares in the misery 
of poverty that comes with closed factories. 
To just that same extent it shares in the happi- 
ness that comes when the streams of money are 
loosed again. 

The prime cause in such a trade revival as 
seems imminent is, of course, the buyer. He 
may be a foreigner, as when the cotton planter 
of the South prepares his fields and gathers his 
crop for the spinners of Lancashire; he may 
be the husband of a dame of fashion, as when 
the silk-maker of Paterson sets his looms to 
working. He may be any one of a thousand 
different classes — but it is always the buyer. 
For the province of industry is to produce that 
it may sell, and no man sells without a buyer. 

The biggest buyer of manufactured goods in 
this country is the railroad. Out of every 
million feet of timber cut in this country, the 
railroad buys about 250,000 feet for its own 
purposes. Out of the 18,000,000 tons of iron 
and steel produced in the United States in 1907, 
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the railroads bought nearly 10,000,000 tons. 
The prime cause of the industrial collapse of 
the past year was the cutting off of this buying 
power. 

When a man read, last summer, that nearly 
150,000 cars were idle on the railroads, and that 
all construction work had been stopped by half 
a dozen systems, he thought it interesting, but 
he probably failed to see what it had to do with 
him. Yetit meant the closing of steel mills, the 
shutting down of saw-mills, the curtailing of 
work at a hundred car-shops, the letting up of 
business at the huge works of Philadelphia or 
Schenectady. And these things meant that 
the merchants of the country sold less goods; 
and this meant that the wholesale merchant in 
New York or St. Louis had to take his men off 
the road because they could not sell; and this 
in turn closed down a thousand little plants 
throughout New York, New England, and 
New Jersey, the haberdashers of the nation. 
Industry is an endless chain, moving swiftly 
or slowly as the buyer wills. And the railroad 
is the biggest buyer, measure as one will. 


Now, at the turn of the year, the railroads are — 


buying freely. Most of all, they buy labor. 
In a full year, the firemen and enginemen of the 
railroads alone received $53,000,000 for their 
labor. Last year, it was cut down to about 
$45,000,000. Now, as the tide of traffic swells, 
the wage-bill increases. The coal that each 
fireman shovels into his engine costs about 
$2,500 each year. As the number of firemen 
increases, the railroad buys more coal. So 
with oil, and parts of engines, and cars, and 
rails for improvements. 

Every mile of railroad that is built and 
equipped in this country means the spending 
of about $25,000 in cash. That money is 
drawn from strong-boxes where it does little 
good, from banks, from English lords, or from 
French peasants. It comes by way of the 
Stock Exchange, or through the great bankers 
of Wall Street. To build a few miles of 
railroad in Texas, a banking-house sells a few 
millions of Colorado & Southern bonds in 
Switzerland; to equip the Pennsylvania lines, 
another banker sells million of dollars’ 
worth of Pennsylvania bonds in France. The 
money goes to the Pittsburgh mills for steel, to 
the timber men of Piedmont for pine ties, to 
the Westinghouse Company for machinery, 
to a thousand little homes in a hundred counties 
for labor. And so the buyers can buy, and the 
sellers find their market. 
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This is the delicate mechanism of prosperity. 
Given its own chance, it runs along without a 
hitch. But it must be codrdinate. If the 
railroad oppress the people, charging high 
rates, giving poor service, the balance will fall. 
If the people oppress the railroad, bidding it 
carry traffic at a loss, hampering it with needless 
restrictions, the buyer is hindered. If Wall 
Street war with the railroads, or the railroad- 
kings abuse their power over Wall Street, then, 
too, the railroads will be cut off from the springs 
of capital, and again the buyer will have to cry 
a halt. Prosperity cannot go on unless there 
be codrdination. 

It is a good time to think of these matters, 
having in mind the disasters of last year and the 
promise of the hour. A boom is not prosperity, 
though it often is the material evidence of 
prosperity. True prosperity, if we are to have 
it, must be founded on knowledge, on confidence 
in ourGovernment and institutions, on honesty. 
The real foundation of prosperity is the 
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honest investor, for he supplies the funds 
that make possible the wholesale buying 
of industrial products by the biggest buyers 
in the market. 

It is no time for a boom, either in industries 
or in stocks. While money seems plentiful, 
and the crops were good, and the political 
horizon is fair, and we seem to have almost 
reached an end of the reign of terror in the 
corporations, there remain many reasons for 
caution. Not the least of them is the tariff 
discussion that is likely to continue through 
the next session of Congress. Even more 
immediate is the continued high cost of living, 
which shows no sign of abatement. In fact, 
many students are of the opinion that, if 
prosperity comes back in 1909, the people will 
resume the extravagance that led to the 
collapse of 1907. It is no time for extrava- 
gance. The wounds of last year are barely 
healed; and if caution is thrown to the winds 
many of them will be reopened. 


TRYING TO GET RICH IN A HURRY 


HERE is a great army of people who 
have no right to become investors. 
I used to believe that any man or 


woman who had saved up $500 and saw no 
immediate use for it in the ordinary affairs 


of life should invest it in securities. Perhaps 
I wrote that opinion, and published it. Now 
I think it is a mistake, and a mistake that may 
cause considerable trouble to many of the 
people most sensitive to financial trouble, 
namely the people of small means. 

Too many letters come to this office asking 
advice about buying stocks on a capital of 
$500 or less. It may be all right for a man in 
ordinary business circumstances to invest this 
small amount of capital, even though it be 
all he has; but it becomes increasingly evident 
that this investment, if successful, is apt to 
lead such a man into speculation. The bigger 
investor, generally better trained and better 
versed in the science of using money, is con- 
tent to make 4} per cent. on his capital in the 
form of income, and welcomes warmly some 
increase in his principal. It does not tempt 
him to try to get rich ina hurry. The smaller 
investor, however, is carried away, in many 


cases, by a false logic that finds its germ in 
investment profits. 

A case in point is worth recording. An 
old man in New Hampshire, retired, living 
on a superannuation payment, had $600 in 
cash five years ago. He was persuaded to 
take it out of a savings-bank that paid him only 
$21 a year in interest, and to buy eight shares 
of United States Steel preferred stock at 
$74 per share. They paid him $56 in 
dividends. He had the utmost confidence in 
the stock, and he was easy in his mind about it. 

He kept the stock for three years. Then his 
adviser wrote to him and told him he had better 
sell it, as it had gone up greatly in price. He 
did this, getting $880 for his eight shares. 
On the advice of his friend, he put this sum 
back into the savings-bank, and was to receive 
$30.80 each year in interest, instead of the 
$21 he had received before his venture into 
the stock market. 

This happened in 1906. It looked very 
good; but it sowed seeds in the mind of the 
investor which have been coming up ever 
since. About three months after the sale of 
the stock, he wrote to his adviser, telling him 
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that he wanted to do it over again. He 
received a letter warning him to leave the 
market alone. His friend knew the stock 
market, and believed that it was a good time 
for the unskilled investor to keep under cover. 
His letter, however, did not persuade the old 
man. Without saying anything about it, he 
wrote to the same broker through whom he had 
bought and sold before, and asked him his 
opinion. 

In reply, he received a market letter every 
day, a document that looked as if it were 
typewritten. In it the banker expressed opin- 
ions that were rosy. It was in the middle of 
a big boom, the “ Harriman market” of 1906. 
The old man, of course, knew nothing about 
this. He knew only that his own desire to 
“do it again” found in the broker a kindred 
desire, namely, the desire to help him do it 
again. 

Naturally, caution took flight. He bought 
five shares of Union Pacific for $950, paying 
$900 down and promising the other $50 soon, 
allowing the broker to keep the stock in the 
meantime. With this arrangement the broker 


was satisfied. Within a few months, the $50 
was paid, and the old man took home his 


stock. He liked it very well. It paid him 
$50 a year in dividends; and he fully expected 
to sell it again some day for a lot of money. 

He held it fora while. Then the panic came. 
He said it did not matter; he believed in the 
future of the stock, and intended to keep it. 
He did keep it until he saw his principal go 
down below his original $600. Then he 
began to get anxious. It worried him as dollar 
after dollar slipped away in the bad days 
of early October, 1907. It only took a few 
days to persuade him that his faith had been 
misplaced. He saw ruin ahead for everything. 
Desperately he wrote to his broker, sending 
the stock for immediate sale. It went at 
$105 per share, a total of $525 for the lot. He 
took that money and put it into the savings- 
bank. It is still there. 

This is a true and simple story. When he 
told me his story, last March, he wanted 
advice as to how to make another investment 
to get back some of the money that he claimed 
he had lost. I felt certain that he could do it, 
but I reflected a long time and then wrote to him 
to leave it alone. I pointed out that his 
increased income during the long time that he 
had been holding stocks had more than made 
up his loss of $75 from his original $600. I 
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told him that he was lucky to have gained 
so much valuable experience at so little cost; 
and that was the truth. 

I will not advise investors of this class to 
buy any securities that have in them the first 
elements of speculation. Any man or woman 
of small means who writes seeking “an invest- 
ment for $500 which will yield more than the 
savings-banks and give me a chance for increase 
in principal” has to demonstrate, before advice 
is given, that he or she understands investment, 
can afford to tie up the money, and is, in general, 
fit to be a recruit in the great army of 
investors. 

For such a man as the old man of New 
Hampshire there are two alternatives: first, 
the savings-bank; second, standard bonds, 
preferably municipal issues, or unlisted bonds 
of the best class. 

I would rather see a man of this class buy 
a block of municipal bonds to net him 4 per 
cent., and hold them through a great boom 
year without making a single cent out of their 
principal, than see him buy a block of good 
listed bonds and make a to per cent. profit 
on his principal. I believe it would pay him, 
in the long run, unless he be a man of a pecu- 
liarly well-balanced mind. 

The natural place for small sums in New 
York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, or Vermont is the savings-bank; 
and I do not advise withdrawals from the 
banks in these states except when the funds 
have grown to a respectable size and the 
depositor is fitted, either by position, income, 
or experience, to become an intelligent investor 
in securities. In many other states, the 
savings-banks are not as safe as good mort- 
gage bonds, and in some states I would 
rather hold even fair bonds or very good 
stocks than have money in the savings-banks. 
This is on account of the difference in the laws 
in these various states. Some states have no 
savings-bank laws at all, while others have 
laws that are almost worse than useless. In 
such cases, small investors may be encouraged 
to buy good securities, even when it might 
be more convenient for them to have their 
money on deposit. 

The municipal bond field is excellent for 
such people. They can buy the bonds of 
their own cities or towns, or townships or 
counties. These securities generally come in 
small blocks, $100 and multiples, and even, 
in many cases, in lots of $10. They. are 
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tax-free. They pay interest regularly, and they 
are not exposed to any great extent to Wall 
Street fluctuations. If there are any of them 
to be had at all, the local savings-bank or 
state or national bank can generally find them 
for a buyer. In larger towns, where there are 
brokers, the bonds can be bought through them. 

If there are no local bonds at fair prices, 
dealers in the bigger towns and cities generally 
have a great variety of such bonds, issued by 
towns or municipalities in the various states. 
In Ohio, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
and Toledo bankers can supply a wide choice 
of bonds from all over Ohio, in small amounts 
and tax-free. In Pennsylvania, the Pittsburgh 
brokers carry them in stock. No matter in 
what state you live, the big bankers of New 
York or Boston or Philadelphia can always 
give you a list of bonds of this kind made in 
your state, and tell you the price, and sell you 
the bonds that you may pick out. 

To people of this class, as to many of the 
class which is really justified in going into the 
listed market, it may not be amiss to lay down 
a general rule about making a connection with 
a banking-house. I think that a good, honest, 
and fair banker is one of the most important 
helps in the making of investments. This 
point has often been emphasized in these 
articles, and it will be emphasized over and 
over again. 

When you have your first dealings with a 
banker, go to work on the theory that he is 
to be your regular banker; that you will always 
go back to him in future, no matter what 
you want to do. Perhaps the first time you 
go to him you may only want to buy a $500 
municipal bond. You do not know what 
the next deal will be; but choose your banker 
with the idea that he will handle it, no matter 
what it may be. Perhaps it will be to sell 
your bonds or to buy you some stocks or 
to change your investments from municipals 
into railroad bonds. 

Choose a banker, then, whom you can trust. 
Use all diligence in finding out about him. The 
readers’ service department of this magazine will 
tell you, in general terms, the standing of any 
banker in the financial world, how long he has 
done business, the classes of securities in 
which he usually deals, and whether his repu- 
tation is good. Your own local bank can tell 
you, on short notice, whether or not a certain 

bond-house or banking-house is fit for you 
to have dealings with. 
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If you do not know how to send money, how 
to get a bond registered in your name, how to 
collect interest, etc.— the hundred little details 
of the trade — have your banker tell you. 
Perhaps he has a little book in which all this 
elementary matter is set forth. If not, he 
will send you a letter. 

When you seek to do business with a good 
solid banking-house, get a letter of introduction 
if you can from someone who knows the banker, 
or from your own banker, in your town. This 
is not always necessary, but many of the best 
banking-houses want to know something 
about their customers. 

It is really very simple, this getting in touch 
with a banking-house. They are there for 
that purpose. If you do not know how to go 
about it, write to them and ask. You will 
get a frank and cordial letter of advice, which 
will cost you nothing. 

Once more, let me emphasize the importance 
of the small investor and the savings-bank 
depositor avoiding the pitfalls spread for his 
feet by the hundreds of “syndicates,” “invest- 
ment bureaus,” “‘debenture corporations,” and 
other vulture-like agents that to-day flood 
the mails of a too lenient postal service with 
pseudo-investment literature. Mining stocks, 
stocks of new inventions, so-called bonds of 
speculative plantation ventures in Mexico, 
South America, Nicaragua, or elsewhere, 
allotments of land holdings in Canada —a 
thousand and one alluring prospects flaunt 
themselves in the daily papers of the country 
and sneak through the mails to reach men 
and women in their homes. It is well to 
beware of them. 

Take this for granted — that no man sells a 
true business security at bargain prices unless 


he is obliged to do it. There are thousands, 


of business men in this country willing and 
eager to take up and exploit and develop 
every legitimate, safe, sound business venture. 
Therefore it is folly to believe the glowing 
prospectus that offers you ‘“‘1oo per cent. sure 
profit in a perfectly legitimate enterprise.” 
Beware, especially, of the securities that are 
offered to you and described as “safe as a 
government bond and yielding you much higher 
revenue.” I think I could make you, off-hand, 
a list of more than a hundred companies whose 
securities have come out within the past two 
years and that to-day are either gone entirely 


or are now in the hands of receivers. 
C. M. K. 






















LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES FOR 
WEeLIAL PURPOSES 


who was solicitous about the education 

of a five-year-old son that, while his 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of insurance and 
his property might enable his wife and son to 
live comfortably in case of his death, it would 
leave little to pay school or college bills. 

He sent for three life insurance agents, 
explained the situation to them, and asked 
each of them to submit a plan in writing which 
he might look over at his leisure. 

The first agent advised him to buy a ten- 
thousand-dollar, twenty-year endowment- 
policy which, at his age (30), would cost $500 
ayear. ‘Theadvantage of this policy, the agent 


Goes years ago, it occurred to a lawyer 


explained, was that if the father died at any 
time within the twenty-year period of the 
policy —at the end of which time the boy 
would be twenty-five — there would be ten 


thousand dollars of insurance money to finish 
paying the education bills. If the father lived 
until the termination of the policy, he would 
receive the ten-thousand-dollar endowment 
which, the agent pointed out, would be a 
useful aid to the young man in beginning 
his career. 

The second agent suggested that the best 
thing for the lawyer to do was to take an 
ordinary, level-premium life-policy to cost 
$240 a year for the rest of his life. While the 
expense of educating the boy was going on, the 
insurance, if this policy were chosen, would 
not cost as much as under the endowment 
plan. And, although it would continue after 
the boy’s education was completed, it would 
not be burdensome to carry after that ex- 
pense was done. Moreover, $10,000, the 
agent said, would not come amiss to the 
boy nor to his mother, no matter when the 
father died. ; 

The third agent advised the lawyer to buy a 
ten-thousand-dollar, twenty-year term-policy 
—a kind of insurance which, at that time, 
was little used. It would cost $135 a year for 
twenty years, and after that both the insurance 
and the expense would stop. There would be 
no $10,000 for anyone unless the lawyer died 


within the twenty-year period. The agent 
recommended this policy because it was the 
cheapest that fulfilled the requirements of the 
lawyer’s situation. 

To the first agent, the lawyer replied that, 
while no doubt it would be convenient for his 
son to begin his career with $10,000, he could 
not afford to pay the school bills and the $500 
a year besides. 

To the second, he said that he believed in the 
kind of life insurance recommended, that it 
was the kind he had bought to protect his wife, 
but that he did not wish to increase his insur- 
ance more than he was obliged to, or for a longer 
period than was necessary to make sure of his 
son’s education. 

He bought the policy which the third agent 
offered. 

This story is not told to prove that a term- 
policy is a better policy than one issued upon the 
annual-payment life plan. ‘The different forms 
of life insurance cannot be compared absolutely, 
any more than it is possible to determine which 
is better, a horse or a cow. It depends on 
what it is for. 

The term-insurance was, then, the best policy 
for the specific purpose that the lawyer had in 
view. Since then, however, a policy has been 
made to cover just such situations. 

Taking the case given above as an example, 
and supposing that the boy needed $1,000 
a year for his education, if the father died dur- 
ing the first year, the boy would need $20,000 
to complete his studies. If the father died dur- 
ing the second year, he would need $19,000, 
andsoon. A twenty-thousand-dollar, one-year 
term-policy at the age of thirty costs about 
$240. A nineteen-thousand-dollar, one-year 
term-policy at the age of thirty-one costs 
$227.62, and so on down. The new policy 
known as the educational-fund policy has 
all this worked into one contract, but the 
premiums stipulated are a little lower than 
the explanation above would indicate, because 
in these calculations no allowance has been 
made for interest. 

The rates for the lawyer whose case we have 
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been discussing, if this policy had been in effect 
then, would have been: 


The Cost of an Educational-Fund Policy at A ge 30 


Year Premiums Year Premiums 
ia «= «-« ey ae . $149.63 
Pe cio « « TRS te . 141.07 
3 201.16 13 131.88 
4 196.91 14 121.54 
5 eon.ts 15 . . . « SEOES 
6 187.15 16 97-41 
7 181.62 17 82.97 
8 175.70 18 66.44 
9 164.46 19 47-40 

10 157.25 20 25.42 


A thousand dollars a year, which these 
premiums pay for, is, of course, a rather liberal 
allowance. Smaller policies for a shorter time 
require a much smaller premium. For 
example, a five-hundred-dollar-a-year policy 
to cover a twelve-year period would cost $69.98 
for the first year and $9.12 for the twelfth. 

There are two advantages which the educa- 
tional-fund policy possesses over the term- 
insurance purchased by the lawyer for his 
purpose. The first is that the amount receiv- 
able in case of the father’s death varies in pro- 
portion to the length of the period of education 
left. If the lawyer had died when his son 
was six years old, his term-policy would have 
yielded $10,000 to last until the boy’s education 
was over. If the lawyer had had an educa- 
tional-fund policy, and had died when the boy 
was six, there would have been $19,000 avail- 
able for education. 

The other advantage is that, as the expense 
of educating the boy grows with his advancing 
age, the premiums on the educational-fund 
policy diminish and somewhat ease the burden. 
The premiums of the term-policy, of course, 
remain the same. The actual amount of 
money paid in premiums is about the same for 
the two policies. Under the one designed to 
insure education, the company is obligated, 
upon the father’s death, to pay the beneficiary 
the amount necessary for that purpose — from 
$20,000 down to $1,000. Under the term- 
policy, the company contracts upon the father’s 
death to pay $10,000, whether at that time the 
child is six years old and needs more than that 
sum,or whether he is twenty-two and needs less. 
The one is prepared to meet this particular 
situation. The other is not. 

In the educational-fund policy, the contract 
states that, if the child dies before the 
father, he may have the fund go to some 
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one else, or he may change his policy to some 
other kind. 

This policy, which has been on the market 
only a few months, is the invention of a New 
York company and has received, therefore, 
as a condition of its issue, the approval of the 
New York Insurance Department. 

There is another form of policy recently 
devised to meet a special condition. The 
disposition of the money to be received from 
the life insurance company at their death is a 
source of great concern to many men. They 
are afraid that their heirs will lose it in unwise 
investments. To meet this condition, a 
monthly-income policy has lately been issued. 
It provides that, upon the policy-holder’s death, 
the beneficiary shall receive, instead of a lump 
sum, monthly instalments for a period of 
twenty years. This method of payment will 
effectually prevent any sudden dissipation of the 
life-insurance funds. If the beneficiary is 
unused to investing money and is likely to take 
bad advice from financial pirates with plausible, 
get-rich-quick schemes, the trustee work which 
the company does under the terms of this instal- 
ment policy is a valuable service. The policy 
was designed to take care of beneficiaries with 
no financial experience, and it is suited to its 
purpose. 

The premium rates for the instalment policies 
are based upon the same mortality tables and 
calculations as the more ordinary forms. The 
twenty-five-dollar-a-month instalment policy 
is equivalent to a life-policy for $4,385. Instead 
of this lump sum, the company will pay the 
beneficiary $25 a month for twenty years, or 
a total of $6,000. This is a return of between 
3 and 3} per cent., which, considering the fact 
that the money is safe and untaxed, is a reason- 
ablereturn. The policy has also the advantage 
of paying the money in a manner well adapted 
to the uses of the majority of women who have 
been accustomed to conducting a household on 
a definite amount per month. 

For a beneficiary able to invest money 
profitably, the instalment fund is not a good 
policy, for it takes away the opportunity of 
profitable investment. Or, if the beneficiary is 
expected to live on the income of the insurance 
money, the instalment fund is not advisable 
because it uses up the principal in twenty years. 
But it is suited to a large class of beneficiaries 
who have not the knowledge necessary to keep 
their principal safe and at the same time to 
make it earn 4 or 5 per cent. 
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There is a modification of this policy based 
upon the expected length of life of the bene- 
ficiary as well as upon that of the policy-holder. 
For a somewhat larger yearly premium it 
guarantees the monthly payment from the 
time of the policy-holder’s death until the 
death of the beneficiary, whether it be in 
twenty years or forty. But in both policies 
it is provided that, if the beneficiary dies 
before the twenty years are up, the remaining 
instalments of the twenty-year period are paid 
to the beneficiaries, heirs, or estate. 
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The instalment policy and the modifica- 
tion of it have been recently put upon the 
market by the same company. There is a 
policy of a similar nature issued by another 
company which antedates them somewhat. 
The chief difference between the policies of the 
two companies is that under one the payments 
are made month by month and are all uniform 
in amount, while under the other the first 
payment is much larger than any of the others, 
which are uniform but are paid yearly instead 
of monthly. 
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AN EFFORT TO ADAPT TEACHING TO THE REAL CONDITIONS OF MODERN LIFE 


DR. C. HANFORD HENDERSON 


HE problem of teaching our children 
is like the poor — it is always with us! 


Let us admit that in the name of 
education we have done many foolish things; 
that we are still doing them, and even that we 
shall continue to do them. But let us be 
honest — even if it lay us open to the charge 
of being optimists — and quickly add that the 
foolish things were once wise, or at least were 
prompted by a wise motive. The foolishness 
creeps in when plans once wise cease to be so 
by ceasing to fit the given conditions. This, it 
seems to me, is what has happened in education. 

Modern life is quite unlike anything that 
has ever gone before it. The modern man is 
a totally new product. And not only is he 
new, but he is unstable. He is still in the 
making. No sooner have we analyzed him 
and catalogued his qualities than he changes 
into something else, and our analysis is quite 
without value. 
that education, which seeks to offer a process 
by which the social ideal is to be realized, 
should constantly lag behind, should constantly 
wear that belated look which makes our so- 
called practical friends so impatient of it and of 
its votaries. Even for an adult it is difficult 
to keep modern, for the current of events sweeps 
so rapidly over the planet. For education it 
is still more difficult, since it must realize a 
goal that is forever vanishing. 


One need not marvel, then, 


It happens just now that the schools are 
under a particularly heavy fire of criticism. 
The discrepancy between what they offer and 
what modern life requires is felt to be unneces- 
sarily great. It is only fair to add that the most 
severe criticism comes from those who know 
least about the schools. It is the closet philos- 
opher who best knows how the thing ought 
to be done, but he persistently refuses to lend 
a hand in the doing. There are few parents, 
perhaps, who do not in their secret souls believe 
that without half trying they could do better 
work than the majority of teachers are now 
doing. But, as a matter of fact, the parents 
refrain from the experiment of trying, and 
continue to depute the work to others. 

It is worth remembering, then, that the 
practical, every-day work of education must be 
done by the teachers now in the field or else 
left quite undone. This last alternative is 
regarded by some of our more radical philos- 
ophers as no great calamity. Struck by the 
grave defects of the present school, they would 
be for sweeping the whole institution quite 
away and starting out afresh. There are 
moments when we all take this extreme view. 
But, as one works in every-day education, one 
realizes that its agents may be broken reeds, 
and that its processes may be shot through 
with faults, and yet that, until something better 
turns up, these same agents and processes must 
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be utilized as best we may. My own feeling 
deepens that the educational remedy is not 
lightly to toss aside past experience and 
attempt a wholly new structure. No house- 
cleaning, however thorough, can put the 
schools in order for more than a trivial moment 
of time. The remedy seems to me to be more 
profound and more continuous than that. 
It is to keep the schools in touch with modern 
life, with our resourceful, palpitating, radiant 
modern life, and to make the adaptation a 
daily process. In a word, the educational 
process must be fluid if it is to serve a life 
which —let us say it with gratitude —is 
wonderfully fluid. 

Just now, the current adaptation in advanced 
education is the taking of the schools outdoors. 
This movement is not simply a vagary of a 
few radical schoolmasters but something much 
more fundamental. It is an attempt to meet 
the conditions of modern life. In olden days, 
the schools were properly academic. The 
intellectual life, in somewhat abstract and 
condensed form, was needed as a corrective 
to the too great objectivity of the days. We 
were poor, and daily life was simple. In 
nearly every home the children shared the 
lighter tasks of house and garden and farm. 
The cities were hardly full-grown towns; the 
towns were little more than villages; the farms 
were on the frontier of an unexplored wilder- 
ness. Children brought up in such an environ- 
ment had their manual training, their nature 
work, their forestry, their domestic science 
quite at first hand. In point of genuineness, 
such work exceeded some of our modern 
systematized substitutes. Looking back, it 
seems to me that this homely world of actual 
work and experience developed a very sound 
intelligence, one that in some respects may 
properly serve as a model for our modern effort. 
But it was an intelligence of rather limited 
calibre. It could deal with special cases, with 
the concrete, but it lacked sweep and generaliz- 
ing power. The mission of the school was to 
add the corrective of more abstract study. 

One may note this same situation in many 
of the newer settlements of the South and West. 
To a New Englander, the frontier curriculum 
looks old-fashioned, “in the air,” and altogether 
ill-advised. But frequently it serves the pur- 
pose better than a more modern curriculum 
might. 

In our older and richer communities, on the 
Other hand, modern life has become much less 
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concrete and objective, much less at first-hand. 
More servants, greater division of labor, the 
deputing of many homely tasks to special 
agents, all tend to separate our children from 
the wholesome realities of every-day life. When 
a people grows rich too rapidly, the next genera- 
tion grows helpless. 

The schools meanwhile added to this 
abstractness by maintaining their original 
remoteness from daily life. The result, it 
seems to me, has been the development of an 
intelligence of considerable power, but marred 
by the grave defect of leaving its possessor 
distinctly helpless when face to face with every- 
day demands. Children brought up under 
this régime are rather interesting in the drawing- 
room. They can talk with some show of 
intelligence about a great variety of subjects. 
By the time they reach sixteen they have a 
distinct opinion as to whether or not Hamlet 
feigned madness. But they appear to much less 
advantage when it comes to living with them. 

Modern education is an attempt to remedy 
this defect by turning to wholesome, concrete 
affairs. It began with nature study and has 
gradually added the arts and occupations of the 
new curriculum. It was only natural to make 
mistakes. In the nature work, for example, 
the children were taught too much about nature, 
and were not sufficiently brought into genuine 
vital touch with her beautiful daily processes. 
They were on the outside. I conceive this 
modern movement, the taking of the schools 
outdoors, to be a necessary attempt to correct 
the insincerity and unreality which attached to 
much of the earlier work. 

The plan is simple enough, and in some 
respects is less costly than the older plan which 
it supplants. But in America, it almost seems 
as if the simple, inexpensive things were solely 
within reach of the rich. Only the rich go 
hatless throughout the long beautiful summer, 
sleep outdoors, wear the minimum clothing. 
In many communities, only the children of the 
rich are allowed to go barefoot, to wear scanty 
clothing, to be taught under the trees. 

The modern outdoor school combines this 
wholesome, self-reliant, objective, outdoor life 
with a sound intellectual and spiritual atmos- 
phere. We areall familiar with one aspect of it 
—thesummercamp. There are few boys who 
have not spent one or more summers at such a 
camp; few adults interested in education who 
have not visited them, or read their attractive 
leaflets, or talked at first hand with masters 
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or boys who have been in residence. It is 
significant that the greater number of these 
camps are in New England, that is to say, in 
just that section of America where life has 
become most abstract and most in need of the 
leaven of objectivity and reality. It seems to 
me still more significant that in yet older com- 
munities in England, at Abbotsholme and 
Bedale —in Germany, at Ilsenburg, Hau- 
binda, and Bieberstein —in France and in 
Switzerland, the scheme of outdoor schools 
should have been first developed. The success 
of these schools has led to the establishment of 
many similar institutions. 

Here in America we have also had our 
pioneers. The Messrs. Thatcher in California, 
the late Mr. Paul Ransome in Florida and the 
Adirondacks, Dr. Runnely at LaPorte, and 
others have shown that it is possible to attain 
a sturdy physical life without sacrifice of 
scholarship. 

It must not be thought that all these out- 
door schools are alike. In reality they have 
only two points in common — they cultivate 
fresh air and they prepare for college. But in 


all other details they are as unlike as are the 
numerous summer camps which appear to have 


been their logical predecessors. It can readily 
be understood that the particular ideals of the 
headmaster and the resources of the neighbor- 
hood give such schools a very individual and 
local color. In writing about them, I have 
in mind a recently established school in south- 
ern California which may serve as a type. 
As the masters at this school all come from a 
New England summer camp, their problem is 
the problem of adapting proven features to a 
slightly different environment rather than the 
problem of breaking altogether new ground. 
Southern California was chosen because its 
wonderful climate allows a genuine outdoor life 
throughout the year, and its varied resources 
offer an education in themselves. It is not 
necessary to have a large estate, for while, as 
Emerson says, the farms belong to Smith and 
Brown and Robinson, the landscape belongs 
to no man. But as all things are so big in 
California, it must not be thought entirely 
greedy that the school should have about a 
thousand acres. Much of this large domain 
will remain an open playground. Part of it 
is being converted into gardens, orchard, 
forest, and grain field. The buildings are large 
and simple, but as beautiful as an excellent 
architect can make them. In order to live the 
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simple life it is not necessary to be either ugly 
or uncomfortable. The large living hall has 
a big open fireplace. The whole building 
will be heated with hot water. There are 
plenty of bathrooms, in addition to the open- 
air showers. This main building serves for 
the meals, lessons, music, chapel, and general 
social life of the school. 

The boys will all sleep outside. They are 
divided into groups. A typical group consists 
of a master and ten boys. They occupy a 
separate sleeping-bungalow. It has a sitting- 
room, with open fireplace, six sleeping-sheds, 
a bathroom, and a storeroom. 

The stable is an important adjunct to such a 
school. Each master and boy has his own 
horse, which he feeds and cares for. This 
work is not only wholesome, but it also turns 
the boys into excellent horsemen, and makes 
possible many interesting outings to mountains, 
desert, and sea. At this particular school there 
are between twenty and thirty horses, and the 
experiment is being made of providing a horse 
without extra charge. 

The daily routine runs somewhat as follows: 
The boys turn out at half-past six. At seven 
they have cocoa and toast. Then they make 
their beds and report to chapel at a quarter of 
eight. From eight to quarter-past ten there 
are three school periods of forty-five minutes 
each. The little boys have all their lessons 
during these periods — English, French, and 
number work. Breakfast comes at half-past 
ten. At eleven the boys clean their horses and 
the stable, following up the process with an 
outdoor shower for themselves. From twelve 
to quarter-past two there are three more school 
periods of forty-five minutes each and then 
a lunch of fruit and cake. During this second 
school period, the little boys have music, 
drawing, manual training, and gardening. 
Sewing and cooking are planned for one or two 
afternoons a week. 

The school-day covers six periods. The 
older boys have five lessons each day and 
occupy the other period in study. During the 
four years of the preparatory course, they have 
English, Latin, French, Elementary German, 
History, Algebra, Geometry, and Laboratory 
Physics, and at the end are ready for any 
American college. This preparatory course 
has been made as simple as possible, so that the 
work may be thorough-going, and there may be 
sufficient time each day for the more gracious 
occupations of life. 
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The afternoon, from half-past two to half- 
past five, is given over to genuine outdoor life 
for boys and masters alike. It is spent in the 
saddle, with a daily swim when circumstances 
permit, or in voluntary outdoor occupations, or 
games. Dinner is at half-past five. The boys 
take turns in waiting on the table at all the 
meals, and attend to their own bedrooms. 
After dinner there are games and talk until the 
study hour from seven to nine. The younger 
boys have a very short study period and are in 
bed at eight. The older boys have Abendbrod 
at nine — crackers and milk —and slip off 
to bed soon after. 

It is a simple, manly outdoor life, in which 
the emphasis is placed upon reverence and 
manners, upon clean, sturdy living, upon 
physical accomplishments, and sound scholar- 
ship. ‘The temptation in such a school, where 
Nature holds out so many inviting hands, 
is to fill the days merely with a rich physical 
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improvement, and who does not do sound, 
honest work. 

These schools are essentially college prepara- 
tory schools. I have not discussed the question 
as to whether the curriculum for the older boys 
is in itself wise. ‘That opens another and very 
large question — the wisdom of our present 
college requirements. Given these require- 
ments, the effort has been made to have the 
curriculum as broad and simple as possible, 
and to pay the price of college entrance in a 
thorough, honest fashion. ‘Those of us who 
have tasted the abiding satisfaction of college 
and university life must feel that, were the price 
of entrance twice as heavy as it is now, it would 
still be eminently worth while; for a life devoid 
of the vistas opened by such an experience 
seems very poor and bare. 

Matthew Arnold has said that religion is 
morality touched with emotion. It might be 
said that the object of these outdoor schools is 


to offer a sturdy, self-reliant, manly life touched 


life. But no boy is allowed to remain at 
always with the divine fire of the Spirit. 


the school who does not show reasonable 
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THAT EXTENDED OVER HUNDREDS OF 
SOLD FOR A DOLLAR APIECE 


HUNTING HERDS 
MILES. BUFFALO HIDES THAT 


By 


JOHN CLOUD JACOBS 


In spite of the changing attitude oj the public toward the land, the trees, the animals, and 
the birds, there are many people who still take it jor granted that the gilts of nature are inex- 
haustible, that the land will be fertile no matter how it is used, that the forests and the mines 
will last indefinitely, and that animals and birds are in no danger of extinction. The 
reckless lumberman believes that the forests will last, as the old buffalo hunters believed that the 


herds which they hunted would last. 
herd less than jorty years ago. 
eration. 


HEN I was a young man, in 1872 and 
1873, the great body of the Kansas 
and Northwestern buffalo herd 


crossed the Red River and the famous Texas 
Hunt began. Fort Griffin in Shackleford 
County, one hundred and seventy-five miles 
from Dallas, was the principal trading-point 
for all of the hunters. From Fort Griffin 
west, there was not a settlement nearer than 


The following is the story of the destruction of the great Texas 
In that one state there were then buffalo beyond the hope of enum- 
In the whole United States now there are less than a thousand.—THE EDITORS. 


old Fort Sumner, two hundred miles away, on 
the Pecos River in New Mexico. And this 
was practically the width of the buffalo herd. 
And it stretched in length from near the 
north line of Texas southward four hundred 
miles to the head of the Devil’s River Cafion. 
In parts of the range one might travel a hun- 
dred miles, as I have done, and never be out 
of sight of vast herds. 














In those days my partner, John W. Poe, 
and I expected to be buffalo hunters all our 
lives. He is now president of the Citizens’ 
National Bank of Roswell, New Mexico, but 
he was not anything that looked like a banker 
when I first met him on the frontier of Texas 
in 1872. 

When we started to the range for the winter 
hunt, we bought one ton of ammunition — 
sixteen hundred pounds of lead, and four 
hundred pounds of powder — beside shells, 
paper caps, etc. 

We took with us four skinners and two other 
men to stretch and carry hides — eight in all. 
We had two wagons and two teams of mules 
and an ox team of four yoke to make frequent 
trips to the trading-posts for supplies. 

My partner and I did the hunting, each 
with a wagon and two skinners. It must be 
remembered that a successful hunter must 
make his own ammunition, as old ammunition 
is most unreliable. The shells seemed to 
sweat after a time, and often the whole charge 
of powder would be found in one solid lump. 
Hunters would have nothing but the best 
single-F powder, and, if there were any cart- 
ridges left over from the last winter’s hunt, 
the shells were emptied and re-charged. A 
man who has hunted as a business knows the 
importance of good, fresh ammunition. It 
frequently happened that a man’s life de- 
pended on a cartridge that neither snapped 
nor flickered. 

We used to put fifty to eighty pounds of 
lead in a large iron skillet and get a good blue 
heat on it. Then we would dip out the lead 
with a spoon and mold our bullets. Any 
ball with the least bit of a flaw we put back 
in the heat. Nothing but smooth, true balls 
were used. 

It was easy enough to find the buffalo. We 
would go a mile or so from camp to begin the 
day’s hunt. When we saw a bunch in about 
the right kind of a place and about the right 
size (the hunter can handle a bunch of from 
twenty to seventy better than a larger herd), 
we would stop the wagon and get out with 
gun, wiping-rod, and ammunition. 

_ As a first precaution we always picked a 

lew blades of dry grass, held them up, and let 

them sift through our fingers. This gives 
you the true course of the wind, for if Mr. 

Buffalo ever gets the wind on you his hide 

is lost for good. 

We used to leave the wagcn and start for 
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the herd when at a distance of from a half to 
three-quarters of a mile. This distance is 
governed by the way the herd is acting. 

We would start for the herd in a straight 
line. At a distance of from four to six hun- 
dred yards we would see the sentinels on the 
lookout. Then, in a stooping posture, we 
went as straight as an arrow for the herd. 
So long as our course was straight, up to a 
distance of about four hundred yards, they 
could not make out what we were. But if 
we ever took just one step to the side the 
herd was lost. Right here is where the skill 
of the hunter is matched against what I call 
good old reason (commonly called instinct). 
When we encountered obstacles in our direct 
course — a bunch of prickly pear or a stub- 
born, diamond-backed rattler that would 
not break ground, we sank down to the ground 
so slowly and regularly that the animals did 
not detect the motion. When well down and 
flat, with our guns closely embraced, we 
rolled over and over until the obstacle was 
out of line and then used the same precau- 
tion in getting up as in sinking down. 

There were usually two to four sentinels on 
the lookout. When they began to get uneasy, 
we would go down to the ground again with 
more caution if possible and crawl on all- 
fours in a bee-line for the herd and, when the 
sentinels began to get uneasy again, we knew 
that our time was up. We were usually then at 
a distance of from two to three hundred yards. 
Lying along the ground, we would get our old 
pizen slingers to our shoulders and plump the 
most suspicious sentinel right in the edge of 
the long hair and at the bulge of the ribs. 
At the crack of the gun we jumped to our feet, 
and ran right after the buffalo as hard and 
fast as possible, to save every inch of that 
hard-earned ground. When the buffalo were 
running, they could n’t see that their pursuer 
was in motion. They usually ran from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty yards at the first shot, 
and a good swift hunter that got on his feet 
right could gain about half of that distance 
on them when they began to slow up. Then 
we would drop down and lam it to the first 

broad side we saw. ‘Then we would have to 
jump up and run again. This time they 
would not run quite so far nor so fast, and 
after we repeated this game a few times we 
could hold our own with them. Then, after 
a little maneuvering, we had our herd at what 
is called a ‘‘stand,” when we could sit in one 
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place and shoot as many as we wanted for 
the day’s skinning. 

On a warm, still day the buffalo are much 
more easily handled than on a windy day. 
For there is not only the drift of the ball to 
contend with, but the herd on windy days is 
very active, and most of the game has to be 
killed on what the hunters call a “run” and 
is often strung out for a mile or more. There 
was considerable danger in a run, for the 
hunter had to pass right by the buffalo that 
had been shot. The sight of a man so near 
often brought them to their feet, and at such 
times old ammunition would not have been 
a pleasant memory. 

My partner was once killing a run and, as 
he passed a big cow, she came to her feet and 
after him. He gave her a slug and drifted, 
and then there was a race on. When the cow 
fell she was so close that she snorted blood on 
him. The incident unnerved him for the day. 
He went straight to camp and went into tran- 
quil meditation for the rest of theday. A buffalo 
can hook a pocket-handkerchief to shreds 
from the ground, which is not at all pleasant 
to think of when drifting before an infuriated 
brute with nothing nearer than the North 
Pole to dodge behind. 

In the winter season, the old bulls separate 
from the herd, so that one often encounters a 
herd of twenty-five to fifty, all bulls —a dan- 
gerous, ugly-looking lot. I call to mind one 
particular incident when I had worked up to 
the desired distance for the first shot, and a 
big, ferocious bull caught sight of me, shook 
his shaggy mane and whiskers, came to his 
knees, and horned the earth. I lay stiff with 
a nerve that is born of fear, a steadiness that 
comes on such occasions. I was praying to 
the hunters’ god (Mr. Sharp) that the old 
bull would turn the other way. But no. 
When he got up, he started straight for 
me. If one little hopeful or pleasant thought 
crossed the desert of my mind, I can’t recall 
it. Not a twig for miles—nothing but 
Sharp and a steady aim between me and 
the Divide. 

When I was certain my aim was right, I let 
her go. The old bull humped himself as 
they always do when shot in the lungs, but 
still came straight on. I rammed another 
cartridge in and slung it to him again. Now 
he was within fifty feet of me, but at the 
crack of the gun he stumbled, made a des- 
perate effort to keep his feet, took a header, 











and fell. I was paralyzed. I could n’t 
move. I had forgotten I could run. 

In the spring of 1877, we sold sixty-two 
hundred hides at one dollar apiece. We had 
moved our camp from near Signal Peak to 
Sulphur Springs at the foot of the Plains — a 
hunter’s paradise in those days. When we 
reached it, night had come on and, because 
of the immense herds watering there, we had 
some difficulty in getting to the spring. The 
water came out of the bank of a draw, flowed 
about a half or three-quarters of a mile, and 
sank. And this whole distance was worked 
into a loblolly of mud by great thirsty herds 
of buffalo that were drinking every hour of 
the day and night. We stood at the head 
of the Springs and chunked buffalo off with 
stones until the water cleared so that we 
could get a drink and water our horses. It 
was a sight that overawed us, old buffalo 
hunters though we were. 

For fear of a stampede, which might cost us 
our lives, we rode out five miles from the 
springs before spreading our blankets for a 
night’s rest. The next morning we went 
back, and in a circle of three to four miles in 
every course from the Springs the ground 
was literally covered with buffalo. The wild- 
est dream of a hunter’s paradise must needs 
fall far short of Sulphur Springs as it was in 
the winter of ’76 and ’77. The wolves and 
the antelope were standing around for a 
chance to drink. Buffalo, antelope, and 
wolves seemed to regard us as some strange 
animal that had come for water — all strangely 
tame. We threw stones at the wolves and 
they would run after the rolling stones and 
paw at them with their feet like a puppy. 
This all sounds very “fishy,” but it is as true 
as it is strange. 

The buffalo hunters are often blamed for 
the slaughter of the buffalo. It is true that 
we each averaged from four to six thousand 
hides a season, and that by the close of the 
season of ’77 the main herd was perceptibly 
decreasing; but it had to be. With the end 
of the buffalo the Indian depredations were 
over. They lived on the buffalo, and came in 
and murdered our women and children. After 
the buffalo were gone, the Government had no 
trouble in keeping them on their reserva- 
tions, and the range was soon settled by thrifty 
farmers and ranchmen. Now there is a cow 
where there used to be a buffalo, and the coun- 
try is dotted over with thrifty, happy homes, 










SOME RANDOM REMINISCENCES OF 
MEN AND EVENTS* 
JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 
Fourth Article 


THE BENEVOLENT TRUST—THE VALUE OF 
THE COOPERATIVE PRINCIPLE IN GIVING 


ing benefactions increasingly effective 

which I took up in the last chapter 
under the title of “The Difficult Art of 
Giving,” I am tempted to take the oppor- 
tunity to dwell a little upon the subject of 
combination in charitable work, which has 
been something of a hobby with me for 
many years. 

If a combination to do business is effective 
in saving waste and in getting better results, 
why is not combination far more important 
in philanthropic work? ‘The general idea 
of codperation in giving for education, I have 
felt, scored a real step in advance when Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie consented to become a 
member of the General Education Board. 
For in accepting a position in this directorate 
he has, it seems to me, stamped with his 
approval this vital principle of codperation 
in aiding the educational institutions of our 
country. 

I rejoice, as everybody must, in Mr. 
Carnegie’s enthusiasm for using his wealth 
for the benefit of his less fortunate fellows, 
and I think his devotion to his adopted land’s 
welfare has set a striking example for all 
time. 

The General Education Board, of which 
Mr. Carnegie has now become a member, 
is interesting as an example of an organization 
formed for the purpose of working out, in an 
orderly and rather scientific way, the problem 
of helping to stimulate and improve education 
in all parts of our country. What this organi- 
zation may eventually accomplish, of course, 
no one can tell, but surely, under its present 
board of directors, it will go very far. Here, 
again, I feel that I may speak frankly and 


(S OING astep further in the plan of mak- 


express my personal faith in its success, since 
I am not a member of the board, and have 
never attended a meeting, and the work is all 
done by others. 

There are some other and larger plans 
thought out on careful and broad lines, 
which I have been studying for many years, 
and we can see that they are growing into 
definite shape. It is good to know that there 
are always unselfish men, of the best calibre, 
to help in every large philanthropic enterprise. 
One of the most satisfactory and stimulating 
pieces of good fortune that has come to me 
is the evidence that so many busy people are 
willing to turn aside from their work in pressing 
fields of labor and to give their best thoughts 
and energies without compensation to the 
work of human uplift. Doctors, clergymen, 
lawyers, as well as many high-grade men of 
affairs, are devoting their best and most unself- 
ish efforts to some of the plans that we are all 
trying to work out. 

Take, as one example of many similar cases, 
Mr. Robert C. Ogden, who for years, while 
devoting himself to an exacting business, 
still found time, supported by wonderful 
enthusiasm, to give force by his own per- 
sonality to work done in difficult parts of the 
educational world, particularly to improving 
the common-school system of the South. His 
efforts have been wisely directed along funda- 
mental lines which must produce results 
through the years to come. 

Fortunately my children have been as 
earnest as I, and much more diligent, in 
carefully and intelligently carrying out the 
work already begun, and agree with me that 
at least the same energy and thought should 
be expended in the proper and effective 


* Copyright, 1908, by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved 
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use of money when acquired as was exerted 
in the earning of it. 

The General Education Board has made, or 
is making, a careful study of the location, 
aims, work, resources, administration, and 
educational value, present and prospective, 
of the institutions of higher learning in the 
United States. The board makes its contri- 
butions, averaging something like two million 
dollars a year, on the most careful compara- 
tive study of needs and opportunities through- 
out the country. Its records are open to all. 
Many benefactors of education are availing 
themselves of these disinterested inquiries, 
and it is hoped that more will do so. 

A large number of individuals are con- 
tributing to the support of educational institu- 
tions in our country. To help an inefficient, 
ill-located, unnecessary school is a waste. 
I am told by those who have given most care- 
ful study to this problem that it is highly 
probable that enough money has_ been 
squandered on unwise educational projects 
to have built up a national system of higher 
education adequate to our needs if the money 
had been properly directed to that end. Many 
of the good people who bestow their benefi- 
cence on education may well give more thought 
to investigating the character of the enter- 
prises that they are importuned to help, and 
this study ought to take into account the kind 
of people who are responsible for their manage- 
ment, their location, and the facilities supplied 
by cther institutions round about. A thorough 
examination such as this is generally quite 
impossible for an individual, and he either 
declines to give from lack of accurate knowl- 
edge, or he may give without due consideration. 


If, however, this work of inquiry is done, and , 


well done, by the General Education Board, 
through officers of intelligence, skill, and 
sympathy, trained to the work, an important 
and needed service is rendered. The walls 
of sectarian exclusiveness are fast disappear- 
ing, as they should, and the best people are 
standing shoulder to shoulder as they attack 
the great problems of general uplift. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHARITIES 


Just here it occurs to me to testify to the 
fact that the Roman Catholic Church, as I 
have observed in my experience, has advanced 
a long way in this direction. I have been 
surprised to learn how far a given sum of 
money has gone in the hands cf priests and 


nuns, and how really effective is their use 
of it. I fully appreciate the splendid service 
done by other workers in the field, but I have 
seen the organization of the Roman Church 
secure better results with a given sum of 
money than other Church organizations are 
accustomed to secure from the same expendi- 
ture. I speak of this merely to point the value 
of the principle of organization, in which I 
believe so heartily. It is unnecessary to dwell 
upon the centuries of experience which the 
Church of Rome has gone through to perfect 
a great power of organization. 

Studying these problems has been a source 
of the greatest interest to me. My assistants, 
quite distinct from any board, have an organi- 
zation of sufficient size to investigate the 
many requests that come to us. This is done 
from the office of our committee in New York. 
For an individual to attempt to keep any 
close watch of single cases would be impossible. 
I am called upon to explain this fact many 
times. To read the hundreds of letters daily 
received at our office would be beyond the 
power of any one man, and surely, if the 
many good people who write would only 
reflect a little, they must realize that it is 
impossible for me personally to consider their 
applications. 

The plan that we have worked out, and I 
hope improved upon year after year, has been 
the result of experience, and I refer to it now 
only as one contribution to a general subject 
which is of such great moment to earnest 
people; and this must be my excuse for 
speaking so frankly. 


THE APPEALS THAT COME 


The reading, assorting, and investigating 
of the hundreds of letters of appeal which are 
received daily at my office are attended to by 
a department organized for this purpose. 
The task is not so difficult as at first it might 
seem. The letters are, to be sure, of great 
variety, from all sorts of people in every con- 
dition of life, and, indeed, from all parts of 
the world. Four-fifths of these letters are, 
however, requests for money for personal use, 
with no other title to consideration than that 
the writer would be gratified to have it. 

There remain numbers of requests which 
all must recognize as worthy of notice. These 
may be divided, roughly, as follows: 

The claims of local charities. The town 
or city in which one lives has a definite appeal 
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to all its citizens, and all good neighbors will 
wish to codperate with friends and fellow 
townsmen. But these local charities, hospi- 
tals, kindergartens, and the like, ought not 
to make appeal outside the local communities 
which they serve. The burden should be 
carried by the people who are on the spot 
and who are, or should be, most familiar with 
local needs. 

Then come the national and international 
claims. These properly appeal especially to 
men of large means throughout the country, 
whose wealth admits of their doing something 
more than assist in caring for the local 
charities. There are many great national 
and international philanthropic and Christian 
organizations that cover the whole field of 
world-wide charity; and, while people of 
reputed wealth all receive appeals from 
individual workers throughout the world for 
personal assistance, the prudent and thought- 
ful giver will, more and more, choose these 
great and responsible organizations as the 
medium for his gifts and the distribution. of 
his funds to distant fields. This has been 


my custom, and the experience of every day 
serves only to confirm its wisdom. 
The great value of dealing with an organi- 


zation which knows all the facts, and can best 
decide just where the help can be applied to the 
best advantage, has impressed itself upon me 
through the results of long years of experience. 
For example, one is asked to give in a certain 
field of missionary work a sum, for a definite 
purpose — let us say a hospital. To comply 
with this request will take, say, $10,000. It 
seems wise and natural to give this amount. 
The missionary who wants this money is 
working under the direction of a strong and 
capable -religious denomination. 

Suppose the request is referred to the 
manager of the board of this denomination, 
and it transpires that there are many good 
reasons why a new hospital is not badly needed 
at this point, and by a little good management 
the needs of this missionary can be met by 
another hospital in its neighborhood; whereas 
another missionary in another place has no 
such possibility for any hospital facilities 
whatever. There is no question that the 
money should be spent in the place last named. 
These conditions the managers of all the 
mission stations know, although perhaps the 
one who is giving the money never heard of 
them, and in my judgment he is wise in not 
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acting until he has consulted these men of 
larger information. 

It is interesting to follow the mental pro- 
cesses that some excellent souls go through to 
cloud their consciences when they consider 
what their duty actually is. For instance, 
one man says: “I do not believe in giving 
money to street beggars.” I agree with him, 
I do not believe in the practice either; but 
that is not a reason why one should be’exempt 
from doing something to help the situation 
represented by the street beggar. Because 
one does not yield to the importunities of such 
people is exactly the reason one should join 
and uphold the charity organization societies 
of one’s own locality, which deal justly and 
humanely with this class, separating the 
worthy from the unworthy. 

Another says: “I don’t give to such and 
such a board, because I have read that of the 
money given only half or less actually gets to 
the person needing help.” This is often not 
a true statement of fact, as proved again and 
again, and even if it were true in part it does 
not relieve the possible giver from the duty 
of helping to make the organization more 
efficient. By no possible chance is it a valid 
excuse for closing up one’s pocketbook and 
dismissing the whole subject from one’s mind. 


INSTITUTIONS AS THEY RELATE TO EACH 
OTHER 


Surely it is wise to be careful not to duplicate 
effort and not to inaugurate new charities in 
fields already covered, but rather to strengthen 
and perfect those already at work. There is a 
great deal of rivalry and a vast amount of 
duplication, and one of the most difficult things 
in giving is to ascertain when the field is fully 
covered. Many people simply consider whether 
the institution to which they are giving is 
thoughtfully and well managed, without stop- 
ping to discover whether the field is not already 
occupied by others; and for this reason one 
ought not to investigate a single institution by 
itself, but always in its relation to all similar 
institutions in the territory. Here is a case in 
point: 

A number of enthusiastic people had a plan 
for founding an orphan asylum which was to 
be conducted by one of our strongest religious 
denominations. The raising of the necessary 
funds was begun, and among the people who 
were asked to subscribe was a man who always 
made it a practice to study the situation care- 





fully before committing himself to a contribu- 


tion. He asked one of the promoters of the 
new institution how many beds the present 
asylums serving this community provided, how 
efficient they were, where located, and what 
particular class of institution was lacking in 
the community. 

To none of these questions were answers 
forthcoming, so he had this information 
gathered on his own account with the purpose 
of helping to make the new plan effective. His 
studies revealed the fact that the city where the 
new asylum was to be built was so well pro- 
vided with such institutions that there were 
already vastly more beds for children than there 
were applicants to fill them, and that the field 
was well and fully covered. These facts being 
presented to the organizers of the enterprise, 
it was shown that no real need for such an 
institution existed. I wish I might add that 
the scheme was abandoned. It was not. 
Such charities seldom are when once the 
sympathies of the worthy people, however 
misinformed, are heartily enlisted. 

It may be urged that doing the work in this 
systematic and apparently cold-blooded way 
leaves out of consideration, to a large extent, 
the merits of individual cases. My contention 
is that the organization of work in combination 
should not and does not stifle the work of 
individuals, but strengthens and stimulates it. 
The orderly combination of philanthropic 
effort is growing daily, and at the same time 
the spirit of broad philanthropy never was so 
general as it is now. 


THE CLAIM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The giver who works out these problems for 
himself will, no doubt, find many critics. So 
many people see the pressing needs of every- 
day life that possibly they fail to realize those 
which are, if less obvious, of an even larger 
significance —-for instance, the great claims 
of higher education. Ignorance is the source 
of a large part of the poverty and a vast amount 
of the crime in the world — hence the need of 
education. If we assist the highest forms of 
education — in whatever field — we secure the 
widest influence in enlarging the boundaries of 
human knowledge; for all the new facts dis- 
covered or set in motion become the universal 
heritage. I think we cannot overestimate the 
importance of this matter. The mere fact 
that most of the great achievements in science, 
medicine, art, and literature are the flower of 
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the higher education is sufficient. Some great 
writer will one day show how these things 
have ministered to the wants of all the people, 
educated and uneducated, high and low, rich 
and poor, and made life more what we all 
wish it to be. 

The best philanthropy is constantly in search 
of the finalities — a search for cause, an attempt 
to cure evils at their source. My interest in 
the University of Chicago hes been enhanced 
by the fact that while it has comprehensively 
considered the other features of a collegiate 
course it has given so much attention to 
research. 


DR. WILLIAM R. HARPER 


The mention of this promising young institu- 
tion always brings to my mind the figure of Dr. 
William R. Harper, whose enthusiasm for its 
work was so great that no vision of its future 
seemed too large. 

My first meeting with Dr. Harper was at 
Vassar College, where one of my daughters was 
a student. He used to come, as the guest of Dr. 
James M. Taylor, the president, to lecture on 
Sundays; and as I frequently spent week-ends 
there, I saw and talked much with the young 
professor, then of Yale, and caught in some 
degree the contagion of his enthusiasm. 

When the university had been founded, and 
he had taken the presidency, our great am- 
bition was to secure the best instructors and 
to organize the new institution, unhampered 
by traditions, according to the most modern 
ideals. He raised millions of dollars among 
the people of Chicago and the Middle 
West, and won the personal interest of their 
leading citizens. Here lay his great strength, 
for he secured not only their money but 
their loyal support and strong personal in- 
terest — the best kind of help and coépera- 
tion. He built even better than he knew. 
His lofty ideals embodied in the university 
awakened a deeper interest in higher education 
throughout the Central West, and: stirred 
individuals, denominations, and legislatures to 
effective action. The world will probably 
never realize hew largely the present splendid 
university system of the Central Western States 
is due indirectly to the genius of this man. 

With all his extraordinary power of work and 
his executive and organizing ability, Dr. Harper 
was a man of exquisite personal charm. We 
count it among the rich and delightful experi- 
ences of our home life that Dr. and Mrs. Harper 
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could occasionally spend days together with us 
for a brief respite from the exacting cares and 
responsibilities of the university work. Asa 
friend and companion, in daily intercourse, no 
one could be more delightful than he. 

It has been my good fortune to contribute 
at various times to the University of Chicago, 
of which Dr. Harper was president, and the 
newspapers not unnaturally supposed at such 
times that he used the occasions of our personal 
association to secure these contributions. The 
cartoonists used to find this a fruitful theme. 
They would picture Dr. Harper as a hypnotist 
waving his magic spell, or would represent him 
forcing his way into my inner office where I 
was pictured as busy cutting coupons and 
from which delightful employment I incon- 
tinently fled out of the window at sight of 
him; or they would represent me as fleeing 
across rivers on cakes of floating ice with 
Dr. Harper in hot pursuit; or perhaps he 
would be following close on my trail, like the 
wolf in the Russian story, in inaccessible 
country retreats, while I escaped only by 
means of the slight delays I occasioned him by 
now and then dropping a million-dollar bill, 
which he would be obliged to stop and pick up. 

These cartoons were intended to be very 
amusing, and some of them certainly did have 
a flavor of humor, but they were never humor- 
ous to Dr. Harper. They were in fact a source 
of deep humiliation to him, and I am sure he 
would, were he living, be glad to have me say, 
as I now do, that during the entire period of 
his presidency of the University of Chicago, 
he never once either wrote me a letter or asked 
me personally for a dollar of money for the 
University of Chicago. In the most intimate 
daily intercourse with him in my home, the 
finances of the University of Chicago were never 
canvassed or discussed, 

The method of procedure in this case has 
been substantially the same as with all other 
contributions. The presentation of the needs 
of the university has been made in writing by 
the officers of the university, whose special duty 
it is to prepare its budgets and superintend its 
finances. A committee of the trustees, with 
the president, have annually conferred, at a 
fixed time, with our Department of Benevo- 
lence, as to its needs. Their conclusions have 
generally been entirely unanimous and I have 
found no occasion hitherto seriously to depart 
from their recommendations. There have been 
no personal interviews and no personal solicita- 
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tions. It has been a pleasure to me to make 
these contributions, but that pleasure has 
arisen out of the fact that the university is 
located in a great centre of empire; that it has 
rooted itself in the affections and interest of 
the people among whom it is located; that 
it is doing a great and needed work — in fine, 
that it has been able to attract and to justify 
the contributions of its patrons East and West. 
It is not personal interviews and impassioned 
appeals, but sound and justifying worth, that 
should attract and secure the funds of 
philanthropy. 

The people in great numbers who are 
constantly importuning me for personal inter- 
views in behalf of favourite causes err in 
supposing that the interview, were it possible, 
is the best way, or even a good way, of secur- 
ing what they want. Our practice has been 
uniformly to request applicants to state their 
cases tersely, but nevertheless as fully as they 
think necessary, in writing. ‘Their applica- 
tion is carefully considered by very competent 
people chosen for this purpose. If, thereupon, 
personal interviews are found desirable by 
our assistants, they are invited from our 
office. 

Written presentations form the necessary 
basis of investigation, of consultation and 
comparison of views between the different 
members of our staff, and of the final presenta- 
tion to me. 

It is impossible to conduct this department 
of our work in any other way. The rule 
requiring written presentation as against the 
interview is enforced and adhered to not, as 
the applicant sometimes supposes, as a cold 
rebuff to him, but in order to secure for his 
cause, if it be a good one, the careful con- 
sideration which is its due — a consideration 
that cannot be given in a mere verbal 
interview. 


THE REASON FOR CONDITIONAL GIFTS 


It is easy to do harm in giving money. To 
give to institutions which should be supported 
by others is not the best philanthropy. Such 
giving only serves to dry up the natural springs 
of charity. 

It is highly important that every charitable 
institution shall have at all times the largest 
possible number of current contributors. This 
means that the institution shall constantly 
be making its appeals; but, if these constant 
appeals are to be successful, the institution is 














forced to do excellent work and meet real and 
manifest needs. Moreover, the interest of 
many people affords the best assurance of 
wise economy and unselfish. management 
as well as of continued support. 

We frequently make our gifts conditional 
on the giving of others, not because we wish 
to force people to do their duty, but because 
we wish in this way to root the institution in 
the affections of as many people as possible 
who, as contributors, become personally con- 
cerned, and thereafter may be counted on to 
give to the institution their watchful interest 
and coéperation. Conditional gifts are often 
criticized, and sometimes, it may be, by people 
who have not thought the matter out fully. 

Criticism which is deliberate, sober, and 
fair is always valuable and it should be wel- 
comed by all who desire progress. I have 
had at least my full share of adverse criticism, 
but I can truly say that it has not embittered 
me, nor left me with any harsh feeling against a 
living soul. Nor do I wish to be critical of 
those whose conscientious judgment, frankly 
expressed, differs from my own. No matter 
how noisy the pessimists may be, we know 
that the world is getting better steadily and 
rapidly, and that is a good thing to remember 
in our moments of depression or humiliation. 


THE BENEVOLENT TRUSTS 


To return to the subject of the Benevolent 
Trusts, which is a name for corporations to 
manage the business side of benefactions. 
The idea needs, and to be successful must 
have, the help of men who have been trained 
along practical lines. The best men of busi- 
ness should be attracted by its possibilities 
for good. When it is eventually worked out, 
as it will be in some form, and probably in a 
better one than we can now forecast, how 
worthy it will be of the efforts of our ablest 
men! 

We shall have the best charities supported 
generously and adequately, managed with 
scientific efficiency by the ablest men, who 
will gladly be held strictly accountable to the 
donors of the money, not only for the correct 
financing of the funds, but for the intelligent 
and effective use of every penny. To-day 
the whole machinery of benevolence is con- 
ducted upon more or less haphazard principles. 
Good men and women are wearing out their 
lives to raise money to sustain institutions 
which are conducted by more or less unskilled 
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methods. This is a tremendous waste of our 
best material. 

We cannot afford to have great souls who 
are capable of doing the most effective work 
slaving to raise the money. That should be 
a business man’s task, and he should be 
supreme in managing the machinery of the 
expenses. The teachers, the workers, and the 
inspired leaders of the people should be 
relieved of these pressing and belittling money 
cares. They have more than enough to do in 
tilling their tremendous and never fully 
occupied field, and they should be free from 
any care which might in any wise divert them 
from that work. 

When these benevolent trusts come into 
active being, such organizations on broad lines 
will be sure to attract the brains of the best men 
we have in our commercial affairs, as great 
business opportunities attract them now. Our 
successful business men as a class, and the 
exceptions only prove the truth of the assertion, 
have a high standard of honor. I have some- 
times been tempted to say that our clergymen 
could gain by knowing the essentials of business 
life better. The closer association with men 
of affairs would, I think, benefit both classes. 
People who have had much to do with ministers 
and those who hold confidential positions 
in our churches have at times had surprising 
experiences in meeting what is sometimes 
practised in the way of ecclesiastical business, 
because these good men have had so little of 
business training in the work-a-day world. 

The whole system of proper relations, 
whether it be in commerce or in the Church, or 
in the sciences, rests on honor. Able business 
men seek to confine their dealings to people 
who tell the truth and keep their promises; and 
the representatives of the Church,who are often 
prone to attack business men as a type of what 
is selfish and mean, have some great lessons to 
learn, and they will gladly learn them as these 
two types of workers grow closer together. 

The Benevolent Trusts when they come 
will raise these standards; they will look the 
facts in the face; they will applaud and sustain 
the effective workers and _ institutions; and 
they will uplift the intelligent standard of good 
work in helping all the people chiefly to help 
themselves. There are already signs that 
these combinations are coming, and coming 
quickly, and in the directorates of these trusts 
you will eventually find the flower of our 
American manhood, the men who not onlv 
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know how to make money, but who accept the 
great responsibility of administering it wisely. 

A few years ago, on the occasion of the 
decennial anniversary of the University of 
Chicago, I was attending a university dinner, 
and having been asked to speak I had jotted 
down a few notes. 

When the time arrived to stand up and face 
these guests — men of worth and position — 
my notes meant nothing to me. As I thought 
of the latent power for good that rested with 
these rich and influential people I was greatly 
affected. I threw down my notes and started 
to plead for my Benevolent Trust plan. 

“You men,” I said, ‘are always looking 
forward to doing something, for good causes. 
I know how very busy you are. You work 
in a treadmill from which you see no escape. 
I can easily understand that you feel that it is 
beyond your present power carefully to study 
the needs of humanity, and that you wait to 
give until you have considered many things THE LATE DR. WILLIAM R. HARPER 
and decided upon some course of action. President of the University of Chicago 












































Upper photograph copyright 1904 by The George R. Lawrence Company 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Showing the growth of the institution under the presidency 
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Lower photograph copyright 1908 by The George R. Lawrence Company 


IN 1904 AND IN 1908 


of Dr. Harper, aided by Mr. Rockefeller’s donations 














IN THE OFFICE OF THE GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD 


Now, why not do with what you can give to 
others as you do with what you want to keep 
for yourself and your children: put it into a 
Trust? You would not place a fortune for 
your children in the hands of an inexperienced 
person, no matter how good he might be. Let 


us be as careful with the money we would 
spend for the benefit of others as if we were 
laying it aside for our own family’s future 








* OF A MAP OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


use. Directors carry on these affairs in your 
behalf. Let us erect a foundation, a trust, and 
engage directors who will make it a life work 
to manage, with our personal codperation, this 
business of benevolence properly and_ effec- 
tively. And I beg of you, attend to it now, 
don’t wait.” 

I confess I felt most strongly on the subject, 
and I feel so now. 





MR. WALLACE BUTTRICK, SECRETARY OF THE 


GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD 











INSPECTING A BRAND 
Visit of the “stray man” of a neighboring ranch looking for wandering cattle from his herd 





PHOTOGRAPHING THE 
DISAPPEARS 


COWBOY AS HE 


HOW MR.ERWIN E.SMITH, COWBOY AND ART STUDENT, HAS BROUGHT TOGETHER WITH THE 
CAMERA THE MOST COMPLETE ACCOUNT OF THE PASSING WEST THAT HAS EVER BEEN MADE 


BY 


HARRY PEYTON STEGER 


N A collection of more than two thousand 
photographs that have cost him eight 
years of work and _ patience, Mr. 

Erwin E. Smith has recorded the cowboy of 
to-day. From this material it will be possible, 
at a time when the last ranch is sold up into 
small farms, to reconstruct any moving incident 
of the old West. Each photograph that he 
has taken permanently pictures something 
that will serve in later years as material for 
heroic canvases and marbles —which he 
hopes himself ultimately to execute. He is 
now a student in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, carrying out in study the second step 
in his plan to make himself a final and full 
authority in art on the passing West. “TI 


knew that the life would n’t wait,” he says, 
“and that the technique would. So I put off 
Boston as long as I could.” 

Mr. Smith’s claim to attention at present, 
however, lies in what he has already accom- 
plished. Until less than two years ago, his 
life had been almost entirely that of a cowboy. 
Before he knew how to use a camera he was 
thoroughly familiar with the life of the prairies 
from having lived it. Everything that a cow- 
boy does he has done in regular employment. 
He has been a working member of “the 
outfit,” and was familiar with the ranges of 
“the Matadors,” the “X. I. T.,” the “L. S.,” 
“Bar W,” the “ Blocks,” the “’Turkey Tracks,” 
the “J. A:,” the“L.1.T.,” the “ Three Nimes,” 


All of the photographs in this article are copyrighted by Erwin E. Smith. 

















A “SUN-FISHER” 


The name given to horses in the West that, in attempting to unseat a man, will rear straight into the air. 
g' pung g 
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the“ O. X.,” the “R 2,” the “ Moons,” the “F,” 
and numerous other smaller ranges. As a cow- 
hand, he has worked on the “Three Circles,” 
the “J.C.S.” and the “V-Pigpens.” Of late 
years he has traveled all over the cattle districts 
of Texas and New Mexico in a search for 
photographs of historical and artistic value. 
They are already very hard to find. 

Ten years from to-day there will not be in 
the United States a single catile ranch of more 
than one thousand acres. ‘The cowboy will 
have become a historic figure. ‘To-day, in 
Texas, New Mexico, Wyoming, and all other 











TRYING TO MOUNT AN “OUTLAW ” 


poses. In the old days, of course, this purely 
commercial view of the situation did not 
obtain. The pioneer “cattle man” was a 
plunger, an erratic figure whose fortune was 
as changing as that of the early miner. Now 
he has the system and organization of to-day 
that make a small, level profit out of business. 
So soon as it becomes generally evident that 
more money can be made on the small farm 
than on the huge range, the huge range is 
cut up into small farms. 

With the ranch goes the “cattle man” and 
the cowboy. In comes the small stock-farmer 
—whom his predecessors call a ‘“‘nester” or 
a “woolly” —and the farm-hand. On the 
new plan, herds are kept within fences and 
fed in small pastures where the natural grass 
of the prairies has been supplanted by fodder. 
Cattle that see human beings regularly, as they 











THE BRONCHO-BUSTER 
Statue modelled by Frederic Remington, and presented to President 


Roosevelt by the Rough Riders 


“cattle states,’ the tendency is toward the 
small farm, owned and managed by individual 
farmers on a small, intensive plan. With the 
spread of irrigation, of advanced knowledge 
in the agricultural aspects of cattle-raising, 
and with the improvement of grade in the 
animals themselves, two acres of farm can 
be made to do the work of ten or fifty acres 
of range. 
To-day there are in Texas only six or seven 
ranches of one million acres or more. Ten 
years ago there were at least thirty. The big 
ranches are being sliced up and sold in parcels. 
When you can get ten dollars an acye for land, A PrYCRING HOee 
it is far too valuable to keep for grazing pur- By coming down stiff-legged, the horse gives his rider a racking jolt 
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“BULLDOGGING” A CALF 


Throwing a calf to brand him; in the background a calf is being branded 


COOKING DINNER AT THE CHUCK-WAGON 
On the drive, the chuck-wagon is headquarters for the outfit 
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SHOEING 





GETTING BREAKFAST 









do in these circumstances, become tractable no longer a place in the day’s work. Fat, 
and can be “led about by the horn.” So there farm-fed beeves are driven in small, decorous 
is no need here of the remuda, the round-up, _ herds a mile or less to the neighboring railroad 
the chuck-wagon, the night-wrangler, and the _ station; and the driver may easily be a boy 
siray man; branding, roping, cutting-out have on foot who helped to “feed” that morning. 


















RIDING THE RANGE ON THE L. S. RANCH 


This shows the nature of the “‘breaks” country, a variation from the pfains 
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SADDLING 


Less than twenty-five years ago, cattle were 
trailed from ‘Texas to Montana! 

The cowboy will not become a farmer. In 
fact, he cannot. He has tried it, with far 
less success than the cabby has had in his 
elforts to become a chauffeur. The cowboy 
will pass, as the buffalo-hunter has passed, 
and it is left for the camera to make him a 
historic and not a legendary figure. Of 
the ’Forty-Niners and the Vigilantes we 
have only pen-pictures and types of the past, 
of which our details are almost entirely 
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TIGHTENING THE CINCH 


imagined. There is no telling how many 
gigantic errors might be revealed in our recon- 
struction of these phases of American life if 
only we could test our records by the law 
of the camera. 

The real cowboy is essentially a worker 
as he is seen in Mr. Smith’s pictures. He is no 
longer the isolated figure, the adventurer, the 
care-free, fringed, and beaded giant that his 
imaginative delineators, relying solely on their 
artistic abilities and possessing no intimate, 
first-hand knowledge of him, have given us 


PACKING “TARP” 


The cowboy’s bed consists of many blankets between tarpaulin covers 
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AT WORK ON 





THE BLOCK RANGE 





in literature and art and on the stage. He 
does n’t overdress, for he cannot and do his 
work. For the same reason, he almost 
always wears boots, and not leggings. His 
hours are long and exact much of him. From 
his average salary of thirty-five dollars a month 
he spends but little, and this on things that 


ROPING, CUTTING OUT, AND HOLDING THE HERD 





make for greater efficiency. He buys good 
boots, good spurs, and a good saddle; he 
does n’t shoot up the town. Instead, he saves 


money. Most range-bosses demand _ that 
their men neither drink nor gamble. The 


life of the range is one of routine. 
three and four in the morning 


D>? 


Up between 
the cowboy is off 











ROUND-UP ON THE “MATADOR” 














CUTTING OUT 


ON THE BLOCK RANGE 
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“THE REMUDA” 

This “saddle-bunch” does the work of the J. A. Range in Texas. A cowboy here is “roping out” horses to saddle. On 
a cool morning, after a good night’s grazing, the horses are likely to pitch and resist the rope, all of which means delay 
in getting the herd on the trail 














ROUND-UP ON THE BLOCK RANGE IN NEW MEXICO 


This picture was taken early in the morning, before the day’s “drive” began 
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RIDING THE “TURKEY-TRACKS” RANGE 


Tours of inspection are regularly made on the larger ranches 


to the herd, on the go all day, changing horses 
three or four times before night, constantly 
subject to call. Any change in this monotony 
means more toil. In the summer, worms 
and screw-flies demand his attention, and he 
becomes surgeon to the herd. In the winter, 
his troubles are increased with the perils of 
bad weather. At branding season, there is 
double work for him to do. At any time, a 
cow stuck in the mud may mean a whole 
day’s straining. 

Mr. Smith knows that this life is a life of 
work and action, not of fancy garb and heroics. 
His collection of photographs makes this 
irrefutable, and gives the lie to idealizing 
fictionists to whom a mistake of detail is not 





AN OLD LINE-CAMP 





so grave a mistake as it should be. During the 
past eight years, while he “roped,”’ “cut out,” 
“branded,” “doctored,” or rode the range 
on tours of inspection, he has always carried 
with him a camera and a tripod strapped to 
his saddle alongside his rope. Whenever 
there was a lull in work, he made it a practice 
to ride over miles of range in a search for 
typical spots where a picture of the herd, 
the remuda, the chuck-wagon or, perhaps, 
the “cut bunch” might be both most truthful 
and most perfect in its pictorial composition. 
In dozens of instances this has meant a 
month’s waiting; in several, he has postponed 
the exposure from one season to another 
that he might finally get exactly what he 








HOLDING UP THE “TRAIL HERD” ON THE “MATADOR” 


These cattle are being moved from one round-up ground to another. The man in the foreground is John Jackson, the 


famous range-boss of the ‘‘Matador,”’ who has driven herds from Texas to Montana 






Before the days of fences, boundaries were marked by these dug-outs 
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A GAME OF SEVEN-UP 


On the ‘‘ Three Circle” Range; the herd is resting 


READY FOR WORK 


A snapshot of Mr. Smith made by a fellow cowboy 









wanted. This colossal patience and the walk up to a herd of several thousand cattle 
fortunate possession of a pictorial sense have and take a picture of them. But range-fed 
made it possible for him to secure the best — stock will not permit the approach of a man 
and most complete photographic record of on foot. Such an apparition, aided by the 
the cowboy that has ever been made. There — strange camera-box, is likely to cause a stam- 
isno mistaking his hills for the hills of Vermont; pede — which means injury to cattle, hard 
“nor are the men in his photographs even work for cowboys, and no friendly attitude 
remote kin of those who rush in idle reck- toward the cause. 
lessness over prairies of sawdust under the Another source of difficulty was the cow- 
tent of a Wild West show. boy himself. Before Mr. Smith’s fellow- 
There have been naturally many obstacles workmen caught his point of view, their lack 
in the way. In taking scores of his pictures of co6peration cost him many films. From the 
he has had repeatedly to run at full speed, first they took a great interest in the work, 
dismount quickly, unstrap camera and tripod, which unfortunately manifested itself in a 
shield himself behind his horse, and snap at tendency to stare into the camera. He actually 
a flying herd. It may seem an easy thing to had the task of training them to go about 































THE “REMUDA” ON THE MOVE 


It is only at times of rounding-up or cutting-out that so many saddle-horses are needed 
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their business and pay no attention to his 
movements. Some of his earlier pictures 
show a resultant stiffness that is not present in 
his latest work. Almost all of his work has 
been done with films. It is impracticable to 
carry a supply of plates for a long “drive” of 
several days, while rolls of film can be stuck 
away in pockets. Of course, too, it is not 
always easy to improvise a dark-room out in 
the middle of the prairie, with no headquarters 
more house-like than a chuck-wagon. 

What gives Mr. Smith’s collection its rare 
reliability is his intimate knowledge of the 
life he is recording. When a bad horse is 
giving trouble, or a calf is roped out of the 
herd for branding, the expert photographer 
from the outer world might fail time and time 
again to get ¢he picture, simply because he 
could not know what was going to happen. 
Even with Mr. Smith’s equipment it is hard 
to do. Several films were ruined efore he 
finally secured his picture of a “sun-fisher.” 
Exposure after exposure of a rearing horse 
showed by their blurs that they were not made 
at the right nick of time. 

While he and I were looking at his col- 
lection, I produced a photograph of Frederic 
Remington’s well-known bronze statue, ‘The 
Broncho Buster,’ .which was presented by 
the Rough Riders to President Roosevelt. 

“Have you a photograph of this incident ?” 
I asked. , 

“T don’t know what that horse is going to 
do,” he replied, looking at it. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well — the man who did that is an artist, 
of course; but he’s not a cowboy. To me, 
that horse expresses no intention, no action, 
no direction. If he is pitching, his legs ought 
to be stiff and rigid, like the horse’s legs 
here” — showing me a _ photograph of a 
pitching horse which bore out his assertion. 
“It’s by keeping his legs stiff that a cow- 
horse jars you so when he hits the ground. 
Then, too, a pitching horse ‘swallows his 
head’; that is, he tucks his head down so far 
between or toward his front legs that his rider 
can’t see it.” 

“But could n’t the horse be rearing?” I 
suggested. 

“T don’t see how he can be,” Mr. Smith 
replied in the matter-of-fact tones of a man 
who is not critical but literal. “If he’s a 
‘sun-fisher ’— that’s what we call a horse with 
the habit of rearing — his knees would be 
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tucked up under his neck like this” — and he 
picked up the original of the photograph that 
appears on page 11112. “I’m almost ready 
to say that the position of the horse’s knees in 
this statue is impossible. At least, I can say 
I never saw anything like it. Anyhow, 
whether he’s rearing or pitching, he ought to 
tuck his tail. Any cowboy will tell you that 
a horse in action — especially in action that 
opposes the rider —never brandishes his 
tail.” 

“Does anything else seem wrong to you, 
from the cowboy’s point of view?” I asked. 

“Well, as I said,” went on Mr. Smith, 
“the man that did this is an artist. That is 
evident; but it is equally evident that he is 
no cowboy. Neither is his rider, if I am right 
in believing that his one hand is grasping the 
horse’s mane and the other fist clutches the 
quirt. Both of these actions would mean 
tension of the body, and would make the jolting 
only worse and more dangerous when the horse 
descends. You see, the only way to avoid 
an awful shaking up when your horse is 
pitching or rearing is to be as loose and limber 
as you can. The quirt ought to hang from 
the wrist by the thong, or else be held in the 
first two fingers. This rider holds his as a 
policeman does his club.” 

“Anything else?” I insisted. 

“Well, the leg that is out of the stirrup ought 
to be thrown up higher and the spur caught 
in the cinch ring or shoulder. In that way 
the bulk of the man’s weight is on one side, the 
horse will be more quickly tired, and, if the 
man is thrown against the pommel of the 
saddle, the strong part of his inner thigh will 
get the blow. The horse’s mouth is fine, 
by the way. You can almost hear him bawl- 
ing with rage or fear.” Mr. Smith declares 
that Mr. C. M. Russell is the only artist who has 
truthfully caught the cowboy and painted him 
in action and as he is. 

It is a tribute to the detailed accuracy of his 
knowledge in the smallest things pertaining 
to ranch life that actors who are presenting 
the Western plays in vogue just now have been 
glad to get his assistance. Some have learned 
from his pictures that no old-time cowboy 
dents his hat; he wears it undented, in a high- 
crowned style. Numerous instances of this 
sort might be cited indefinitely. Macklyn 
Arbuckle and his troupe in the ‘Round Up” 
have, through Mr. Smith’s suggestions, added 
to the accuracy of their setting and make-up. 















Dustin Farnum, too, was aided in his aim at 
thoroughness by an inspection of this collection. 
A revolver of a certain style may constitute an 
anachronism that, to one who knows, is as 
absurd as a man in armor smoking a cigarette. 
Mr. Smith does not want any inaccuracy to 
dim, in the future, the clear pictures that he has. 
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THE FINAL RELATION BETWEEN THEM WHICH THE CON. 
TINUOUS UPWARD PROGRESS OF LABOR FORESHADOWS 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 


[This article is taken jrom Mr. Carnegie’s new book, ‘ Problems of To-day,” and is published 
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The photographs that accompany _ this 
article have been selected for their artistic 
qualities and for the illumination that they 
throw on the work-a-day life of the old West 
that is soon to pass. Whether the man who 
took them succeeds as a painter and sculptor, 
he has already done a work of great importance. 






here because of the remarkable —it might be called even sensational — forecast that he makes oj 
the continued improvement in the position of labor till profit-sharing does its perfect work, and 
the laborer and the capitalist become the same man.—TweE Enprrors.] 


The joint-stock form opens the door to the 

participation of labor as shareholder in 
every branch of business. In this, the writer 
believes, lies the final and enduring solution of 
the labor question. The Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany made a beginning by making from time 
to time forty-odd young partners. Only one 
was related to the original partners, but all 
were selected upon their proved merits after 
long service. None contributed a_ penny. 
Their notes were accepted, payable only out 
of the profits of the business. Great care was 
taken to admit workers of the mechanical 
department, which had hitherto been neglected 
by employers. The first time a superintendent 
of one of the works was made a partner it 
attracted attention, but as we kept on admit- 
ting men who had risen from the ranks 
as mechanics, we found it more and more 
advantageous. 

The superintendents now sat in conference 
at the board with the managers in the office. 
From this policy sprang the custom of bonuses 
awarded yearly to men in subordinate positions 
who had done exceptional work. This class 
naturally felt that they were on the upward 
road to admission as partners, their feet upon 
the ladder. 

The problem presented by the combination 


| N THE future, labor is to rise still higher. 


of many steel-works into the one United States 
Steel Corporation was not altogether new, for 
individual and corporate management have 
coéxisted since joint-stock companies were 
formed. The former had undoubtedly great 
advantages over the latter. Able men manag- 
ing their own works, in competition with large 
bodies of shareholders employing salaried 
managers, were certain to distance their 
corporate competitors, and did so. Nothing 
can stand against the direct management of 
owners. 

The United States Steel Corporation realized 
this, and as a substitute resolved to adopt 
the policy of interesting its officers and 
employees in its shares. Some plan of profit- 
sharing was soon seen to present the best, 
and indeed the only, substitute for individual 
management. This idea the writer highly 
approved in his presidential address to the 
Iron and Steel Institute in London, in 1903, 
but ventured to point out one serious defect. 
The investments in the shares of the company 
proposed to the men were to be at the risk 
of the purchasers. We added that “this 
seems a feature we may, however, expect the 
corporation to change as experience is gained.” 
“Every employee a shareholder” would pre- 
vent most of the disputes between capital and 
labor, and this chiefly because of the feeling 
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of mutuality which would be created, now, 
alas! generally lacking. 

To effect this, every corporation could well 
afford to sell shares to its saving workmen, 
giving preference in repayment at cost as a 
first charge in case of disaster, just as present 
laws provide first for the mechanic’s lien and 
for homestead exemption. This is due to 
the working-man, who necessarily buys the 
shares without knowledge, and is asked to 
buy them, not solely for his own advantage, 
but for the benefit of the company as_ well — 
the advantage of both. This view, as 
expressed by the writer in the address referred 
to, we rejoice to say, has been adopted by the 
Steel Corporation, and its last offer of shares 
guarantees the men against loss. 

The managerial department is given bonuses 
every year upon the profits of the concern. 

All this was hailed by the writer with intense 
delight, as in his day-dreams he had often 
meditated upon the plan of employees becom- 
ing joint owners with himself and partners. 
Perhaps he may be permitted to quote from 
the address referred to (May, 1903, London) : 

“T cannot speak too highly of this experiment, 
nor give the Steel Company too much credit 
for making it, since it is declared to be in the 
experimental stage, and subject to future 
improvement, as all new schemes should be. 
Its able and progressive author, Mr. George 
W. Perkins, is to be heartily congratulated.” 

Thus we see that the world moves on step 
by step toward better conditions. Just as 
the mechanical world has changed and 
improved, so the world of labor has advanced 
from the slavery of the laborer to the day of 
his absolute independence, and now to this 
day, when he begins to take his proper place 
as the capitalist-partner of his employer. We 
may look forward with hope to the day when 
it shall be the rule for the workman to be 
partner with capital, the man of affairs giving 
his business experience, the working-man 
in the mill his mechanical skill, to the com- 
pany, both owners of the shares and so far 
equally interested in the success of their joint 
efforts, each indispensable, so that without their 
cooperation success would be impossible. It 
is a splendid vista along which we are per- 
mitted to gaze. 

Perhaps IT may be considered much too 
sanguine in this forecast, which no doubt will 
take time to realize, but as the result of my 
experience I am convinced that the huge 
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combination, and even the moderate corpora- 
tion, has no chance in competition with the 
partnership which embraces the principal 
officials and has adopted the system of pay- 
ment by bonus or reward throughout’ its 
work. The latter may be relied upon, as a 
rule, to earn handsome dividends in times 
of depression, during which the former, 
conducted upon the old plan, will incur 
actual loss, and perhaps land in financial 
embarrassment. 

The idea of making workmen shareholders, 
and dividing a percentage of the profits 
among those rendering exceptional service, 
will probably encounter the opposition of the 
extremists on both sides, the violent revolu- 
tionist of capitalistic conditions and _ the 
natrow, grasping employer whose creed is 
to purchase his labor as he does his materials, 
paying the price agreed upon and ending there. 
But this opposition will, we believe, amount 
to little. It will even speak well for the new 
idea if scouted by the extremists and com- 
mended by the mass of men who are on neither 
dangerous edge, but in the middle, where 
usually lies wisdom. 

Meanwhile, here is the germ of a promising 
plan offered as a solution for one of the press- 
ing problems of our age, which may prove 
capable of development. Let us_ receive, 
study, and discuss it with open mind. That 
the problem will be solved and that the two 
factors are some day to live in friendly codpera- 
tion, let no one doubt. Human society bears 
a charmed life. It is immortal, and was 
born with the inherent power or instinct, as 
a law of its being, to solve all problems finally 
in the best form, and among these none more 
surely than that vexed question of our day, 
the relations between these Siamese twins, 
which must mutually prosper or mutually 
decay —- Employer and Employed — Capital 
and Labor. 


A MERCANTILE PROFIT-SHARING COMPANY 


This is only a beginning. The Filene Stores 
of Boston, a shareholding company employing 
seven to nine hundred men, has gone farthest 
of all in the direction of making its employees 
joint owners. The capital stock is held only 
by employees, and is returned to the corpora- 
tion at its value, should the employee leave 
the service. Every share of stock belongs to 
some one working in the stores. The most 
important advance is that all questions are 











submitted to arbitration, not only complaints 
or disputes, but wages, scope of work, and 
tenure of employment. More than four 
hundred cases of arbitration have arisen, 
and the result is that both managers and 
employees have been satisfied that this is 
the true plan. When an employee is dis- 
charged he has the right to appeal to an 
arbitration board composed of fellow employees 
of different grades. All wage disputes have 
been satisfactorily settled. There is a profit- 
sharing department, having nothing to do 
with wages, which has been able to distribute 
varying amounts each year. 

There is also a welfare committee of the 
shareholders, which manages a_ club-house 
and maintains lunch and recreation rooms. 
The insurance committee furnishes five classes 
of assurance at cost. Two-thirds of the 
workers are insured. The bank pays 5 per 
cent. upon deposits of employees, which 
are guaranteed by the corporation. The 
publication committee issues a monthly paper. 
Many features of a social and educational 
nature are enjoyed by the employees through- 
out the year, and an atmosphere has been 
produced of great value to the business and 
to the members. 

It may be added that the Filene Stores are 
not excelled, if equaled, in making profits. 
Their goods are turned over ten times some 
years, six or seven times being the average, 
and the stores are among the foremost and 
best known in Boston. No doubt the brothers 
Filene are remarkable men and _ recognized 
leaders in this work, but we may expect their 
example to impress others, especially since 
their profit-sharing and stock-owning plans 
have been vindicated by unusual success, 
from every point of view, particularly in improv- 
ing the relations between employers and 
employees. 

We are just at the beginning of profit- 
sharing, and the reign of working-men pro- 
prietors, which many indications point to 
as the next step forward in the march of wage- 
paid labor to the higher stage of profit-sharing 
— joint partnership — workers with the hand 
and workers with the head paid from profits 
—no dragging of the latter down, but the 
raising of the former up. 

We never see a fishing fleet sail without 
hailing it as the finest illustration of the perfect 
relationship which is one day to prevail 
between capital and labor generally. Every 
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man in the ship, from the captain down, is 
a partner, paid by sharing in the profits of 
the catch, according to the value of his labor. 
Even the lowest paid, probably a young hand, 
not yet an able-bodied seaman, could be a 
partner in the business. 

Here is a field capable of immediate and 
wide extension provided employers agree to 
fix a minimum wage sufficient to maintain 
economically the worker’s household, and 
to this it is believed every fair-minded employer 
would gladly agree. 

So far we have a list of 189 manufacturing 
concerns in the United States which have 
welfare departments, sales of stock to work- 
men, or other modes of adding to their wages, 
or forms recognizing the community of interest 
between employers and employed. 

Eighteen of the principal railroad com- 
panies in America have established systems 
of pensions for their employees as extra 
recompense, the cost borne exclusively by the 
corporations. The pension feature, like profit- 
sharing, is making great headway, and prom- 
ises soon to be universal. 

So marches Labor up the heights, to equality 
with the millionaire as his partner in business. 

It will be seen that the writer’s views are 
not of yesterday: he has had considerable 
experience with the labor problem, and 
thought much over it. Whether the Com- 
munists’ ideal is to be finally reached upon 
earth, after man is so changed that self-interest, 
which is now the mainspring of human action, 
will give place to heavenly neighbor-interest, 
cannot be known. The future has not been 
revealed. He who says yes, and he who says 
no, are equally foolhardy. Neither knows, 
therefore neither should presume to con- 
sider, much less to legislate in their day, for a 
future they can know nothing of. Endowed 
as man is with the instinct for improvement, 
fortunately no limit to his march toward 
perfection can be set, but what perfection is 
to be we know not. 

The writer, however, believes one point to 
be clear, viz., that the next step toward 
improved labor conditions is through the 
stage of shareholding in the industrial world, 
the workman becoming joint owner in the 
profits of his labor. Payment to slaves and 
serfs, by providing shelter and food and cloth- 
ing for them, then by orders upon the stores 
for articles, up to payment by cash to inde- 
pendent workmen to-day, each a great step 
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forward, have all been tried, and now the 
coming day dawns when payment is to be 
made wholly or in part by profit-sharing, the 
workman having the status of the share- 
owning official and a voice in management 
as joint owner. He will be guaranteed a 
minimum wage, when finally paid by profits 
entirely, to keep his mind easy and free for 
his work, the proper support of himself and 
of his family being thus insured. 

It may be mentioned that the investments 
of workmen-partners in the United States 
Steel Corporation have been very profitable 
to both the men and the company. 

To the sober-minded workmen, we say 
again, hold fast to that which has proved 
itself good. Keep marching upon the path 
of decided and continuous progress, a progress 
which can be proved by simply glancing back- 
ward to conditions under which labor 
started, when work was the part of slaves, 
and contrasting these with its present inde- 
pendent position. 


THE FINAL FORM WILL BE PROFIT-SHARING 


We have traced the progress of labor 
upward under present conditions from slavery 
to partnership with capital. What the 
working-man has to consider, and consider 
well, is whether this be not the most advan- 
tageous path for him to continue to tread. 
So far as it has been tried it has proved a 
decided success, and it can easily be con- 
tinued since it is proving mutually beneficial 
to capital and labor. . 

One of the greatest advantages, the writer 
thinks, will be found in drawing men and 
managers into closer intercourse, so that they 
become friends and learn each other’s virtues, 
for that both have virtues none knows better 
than the writer, who has seen both sides of 
the shield as employee and employer. ‘We 
only hate those we do not know,” says the 
French proverb. There is much truth in 
this. In vast establishments it is very difficult, 
almost impossible, for workmen and employer 
to know each other, but when the managers 
and workmen are joint owners, and both 
are paid wages, as even the president of the 
company is, we shall see greater intercourse 
between them. In the case of disputes, it 
is certain that the workmen-partners have 
a status nothing else can give. They can 
attend all shareholders’ meetings and have 
a voice there if desired. Entrance into the 
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partnership class means increased power to 
workmen. On the other hand, knowledge 
of the company’s affairs, its troubles and 
disappointments, which come at intervals to 
the most successful concerns, will teach the 
workman much that he did not know before. 

Co-partnership tends to bring a realizing 
sense of the truth to both labor and capital 
that their interests, broadly considered, are 
mutual; and as far as the latter is concerned 
it may finally, in some cases, be all furnished 
by those engaged in the works, which is the 
ideal that should be held in view — the work- 
man both capitalist and worker, employee 
and employer. 

This, however, is not for our time. We are 
only pioneers, whose duty is to start the move- 
ment, leaving to our successors its full and 
free development as human society advances. 

The first company so owned will mark 
a new erd in the relations of labor and capital. 
We may not have to wait long for this experi- 
ment, since it is in line with recent develop- 
ments. The writer has no desire to embark 
again in business, but nothing would appeal 
to him so strongly as this ideal. He should 
like to address a body of workmen, many 
thousands in number, as all “‘fellow-partners.” 
He addresses forty-odd at dinner once every 
year by that endearing term — partners of 
his youth and dear friends of his old age; 
only two ever put a dollar in the business. 
All the others — many of them working men 
—earned their shares by brilliant service. 
Most of them are dollar-millionaires — all 
are rich. 

Thus is labor soon to attain its deserved 
place and recompense, and workman and 
capitalist become one —the wage system, 
except a minimum, being displaced by division 
of profits. 

The foregoing was written before the 
following, by John Stuart Mill, attracted the 
writer’s attention: 

“The form of association, however, which, 
if mankind continue to improve, must be 
expected in the end to predominate, is not 
that which can exist between a capitalist as 
chief and workpeople without a voice in the 
management, but the association of the 
laborers themselves on terms of equality, 
collectively owning the capital with which 
they carry on their operations, and working 
under managers elected and removable by 
themselves.” 
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It is most encouraging that so great an 
authority as Mill foresaw that the ideal con- 
dition of the future lay not in State-owned 
factories and mines, uniform wages to work- 
men, and the abolition of private capital, as 
Socialists urge, but in uniting the workman 
and the capitalist in one and the same person. 

The writer is convinced that this is to be 
the highly satisfactory and final solution. 
The first step in advance has already come 
in the natural progress of evolution — no 
revolution necessary —and it is earnestly 


pressed upon the attention of the intelligent 
working-man and his leaders, some of whom 
seem to have been misled into devoting them- 
selves to the advocacy of a system, admittedly 
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unsuited to our day, which requires an organic 
change in the relations of society, and indeed 
involves a complete revolution in the nature 
of man — the task of a thousand years. 

The experiment of labor-and-capital- 
union — workmen-capitalists — has exceeded, 
so far, all expectations. Even the convinced 
Socialist might, therefore, hail it as at least a 
step in the right direction, making labor’s 
position better than before, saying to himself: 
“Let the future bring what it may, a bird 
in the hand is often worth more than a whole 
flock in the bush. Our socialistic remedy is 
for the future; let us not forget this in our 
dealing with the present.” 

Such seems to the writer the part of wisdom. 
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EXTRAORDINARY CONTRASTS _ IN 


THE 


CAREERS OF THE TWO GREAT 


PERSONALITIES OF THE LAST CENTURY WHO WERE BORN ON THE SAME DAY 


BY 


A. SHERWOOD 


MU NHE twelfth day of February, 1809, was 
a memorable one for the world, for 
into it on that day were born two of 

the foremost men of the last century, Abraham 
Lincoln and Charles Darwin. ‘There could be 
no more striking contrast than in the careers of 
these two men. One led a quiet and secluded 
existence; the other a life of action in the glare 
of publicity. One came from a distinguished 
ancestry; the other from almost unknown 
stock. The coincidence of their birth is the 
sole fact which at first thought connects them 
in our minds. Yet there is a certain similarity 
in their lives which the antithesis of their outer 
experiences only sets in higher relief. 

The story of the boyhood and youth of 
Lincoln is familiar to every American child. 
Born in a miserable log-cabin in the newness 
of Kentucky; accompanying his parents in 
their frequent journeys in the effort to find a 
better livelihood; gaining the scant rudiments 
of knowledge by the fireplace on a winter’s 
evening, with the hearthstones for slate and a 
bit of charcoal for pencil; equal to the 
severest feats of manual labor as a young man 
and respected by his neighbors for his physical 


strength and courage; borrowing and eagerly 
reading books of instruction; finding by degrees 
an opening into politics and law; and finally 
receiving the gift of the place of highest useful- 
ness, he stood at last in that most difficult 
position to which any man has ever been called, 
at the head of a great nation in civil conflict. 

His last years were full of burdens and heavy 
griefs, and the ended war was closely followed 
by his most untimely death. While the nation 
still needed it sorely, that gentle and heroic life 
was cut down, and he who had spared no ser- 
vice was not spared. 

During the years that Lincoln, hidden from 
the sight of all but a few ignorant neighbors 
(afterward famed for their knowledge of him), 
was struggling towards his unknown goal, the 
young Charles Darwin, in beautiful England, 
in his father’s home at Shrewsbury, was also 
approaching manhood. With all the profes- 
sions open to him, he showed an inclination to 
none of them. The schools of that day, chiefly 
of the classical order, had no attractions for 
him. He was fond of outdoor sports, and 
showed an intense love for such biological 
studies as he was enabled to pursue at Cam- 
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bridge. And yet, so little did he dream of what 
his lifework was to be, that he contemplated 
entering the ministry of the Church of England, 
and made some progress in preparing for it. 
With much effort he succeeded in taking a 
degree at Cambridge, and soon thereafter, being 
recommended by one of his professors, was 
offered the position of naturalist on board a 
steamer bound for a five years’ trip around the 
coast of South America. All thought of the 
clergy wasabandoned. His eyes were suddenly 
and joyfully opened to the future before him. 
He saw in the realm of biological science the 
field of usefulness which he had longed for, and 
his perplexities were put at rest. 

On the South American voyage he perma- 
nently wrecked his health. Yet with the 
utmost perseverance he carried on his work, 
even when obliged, as he said, to “take the 
horizontal for it.”” This courageous persistence 
became a part of his nature, so that his ill- 
health throughout life did not, perhaps, greatly 
diminish the amount of work which he might 
otherwise have accomplished. It was _ the 
source of much suffering, however, and _ pre- 
vented all enjoyments of a social kind. He 
found life in London too exciting, and was 
obliged to seek a country home near the little 
village of Down, some forty miles from London. 
In this retired place he passed his life with his 
wife, their nine children, and their servants, 
and with only an occasional visitor, for receiv- 
ing his friends was too great a strain upon 
Darwin’s strength. Yet, so conscientious was 
he in regard to the value of time, that the amount 
of study and original research which he accom- 
plished was almost prodigious. He wrote many 
books on biological subjects, and was made a 
member of scientific societies in almost every 
country in the world. He received much criti- 
cism, but also the highest praise and honors, 
and had the even greater pleasure of seeing his 
work steadily gaining in popularity and 
influence. Retaining his keen interest in sci- 
entific problems, and with mind unclouded to 
the last, he went to the end of life. He died at 
the age of seventy-three, and was given a grave 
in England’s beautiful shrine, Westminster 
Abbey. 

Lincoln and Darwin each stood at the close 
of an epoch — one in political and civil condi- 
tions, the other in the sphere of science and 
philosophy. ‘They were privileged to be among 
the world’s servants and usher in a new day. 
The shadows of the eighteenth century still lay 
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across the nineteenth. Men still-groped their 
way amid the dimness of ideas now left far 
behind. Human slavery was practised in a 
civilized nation, with all its terrible, far-reach- 
ing consequences to both enslaver and 
enslaved. Mental bondage was hardly less 
oppressive. Tradition and the Church put 
rational faith to shame. The intellect was 
enslaved. All faith was dogmatism, and out- 
side of dogma it was believed there was no 
salvation. It was a narrowness of faith com- 
parable to that which held the mind when the 
earth was looked upon as the centre of the 
universe with the sun revolving around it. ‘To 
remove this conception seemed to the con- 
temporaries of Galileo to shake the foundations 
of religion. Yet the reverse proved to be the 
case. And this history repeated itself in the 
time of Darwin. 

There is a curious parallelism in the case of 
human bondage. It was claimed that the 
abolition of slavery would mean the ruin of the 
South. And precisely the reverse was true. 
Instead of killing all industries, the removal of 
slavery remodeled and improved them. It 
reorganized labor, and saved the South from 
commercial stagnation; for no industries in a 
slave community can compete with those car- 
ried on by free labor. Most of all, the removal 
of slavery meant the uplifting of millions of 
human beings, not suddenly, but through that 
slow process by which all advancement must 
be attained. 

Though the present day finds us not yet on 
the uplands, we are nearer than we were, and 
for this we have to thank, among many other 
heaven-sent guides, Abraham Lincoln and 
Charles Darwin. Lincoln struck away the 
shackles from the slave. Darwin broke the 
chains of superstition that held the mind in 
bondage. Lincoln lifted the heart of all man- 
kind to higher conceptions of justice and 
brotherhood. Darwin lifted the mind from 
hopeless error to nobler conceptions of the 
universe and man’s destiny. The moral 
daring of the liberator and the intellectual 
courage of the philosopher achieved results 
among the greatest bequeathed us by the 
nineteenth century. 

The crowning work in the life of each was the 
result of some twenty years of study along that 
special line. In 1837 Darwin first began to see 
some light upon the problem of the origin of 
species. With a “working hypothesis” in 
mind, and with almost incredible patience, he 
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observed in both the plant and animal worlds 
the limitless variations and adaptations of 
nature. Every possible objection to his theory 
he committed to writing as soon as it occurred 
to him, and if possible found its solution. He 
evaded nothing, but met fairly every perplex- 
ing fact and allowed it due weight. When, 
in 1859, he gave the result to the world in his 
masterly volume, “ Origin of Species by Means 
of Natural Selection,” few if any criticisms of 
value were made against the theory which he 
had not foreseen and at least in some degree 
dealt with. 

It was a work for which the world was wait- 
ing. ‘The time was ripe for it, and instantly 
the scientific world was resounding with dis- 
cussion. In this country the hideous spectre 
of war was before all eyes, and the first appear- 
- ance of the book was an event only to special- 
ists in the field of biology. But as time has 
passed its importance has been increasingly 
recognized. Darwin, who was, in Huxley’s 
phrase, “the sworn interpreter of Nature in the 
high court of Reason,” had given evidence, not 
unassailable indeed, but unshakable, by virtue 
of his long years of preparation and careful 
thought. 

During practically those same twenty years 
Lincoln was holding in his mind the problem 
of human slavery. He had come to the con- 
clusion that a nation could not exist half slave 


and half free. He believed that if the exten-: 


sion of slavery into the free states could be 
prevented, there would ultimately be found a 
way for its extinction. For this he longed and 
hoped, while taking no course counter to the 
laws in force, even though they countenanced 
the greatest wrong which could be legalized. 
When a young man, Lincoln made a trip up 
the Sangamon River, and on his journey saw 
“ten or a dozen slaves shackled together.” 
Long afterward he wrote to a friend, “That 
sight was a continual torment to me, and I see 
something like it every time I touch the Ohio 
or any other slave border. It is not fair for 
you to assume that I have no interest in a thing 
that has, and constantly exercises, the power of 
making me miserable.” This in 1841, and in 
1862 the Emancipation Proclamation was pub- 
lished. It was issued strictly as a war measure. 
Only the exigencies of war could give the 
President this power. Years of serious, 
anxious thought had preceded the act, and 
when the time and occasion were at hand, with 
fair warning and without hesitation, he acted. 


Lincoln and Darwin did more to create the 
moral and mental atmosphere of to-day than 
any other two men. Modern learning was 
revolutionized by the Darwinian theory of 
evolution. Evolution was known and accepted 
long before Darwin’s time; but his discovery as 
to how evolution is effected placed the theory 
upon a verifiable basis, made it something more 
than mere speculative thought confined to a 
select and learned circle. Even among the 
scientists of fifty years ago, evolution was by 
no meansa common theory. Some of the most 
eminent biologists believed that all species had 
been created in their present forms and present 
proportions. The popular mind had no idea 
of evolution. Those who deubted the literal 
interpretation of the Biblical account of cre- 
ation found nothing satisfactory in the “trans- 
mutation theory.” The origin of species was 
called the “‘ mystery of mysteries” until Darwin 
came, with his orderly mind, his untiring 
industry, and a love for biological facts that 
amounted to genius. Nature could hold her 
secret no longer. It was charmed from her 
by this lover of hers, and when he had learned 
to read the first of her hieroglyphs aright, these 
held the key to many more. 

The “Origin of Species” is the one book 
never omitted from any list of the most impor- 
tant books of the last century. It shows that 
while the complications of cause and effect 
ramify in every direction, they yet follow estab- 
lished and intelligible laws, laws so interwoven 
as once to appear incapable of extrication. 
The interest of the world about us is thus 
intensified a thousandfold. Whereas before, 
“Tt was so created” might serve as answer to 
every question in the field of natural science, 
now we are able to find rational causes account- 
ing for conditions upon the earth. The world 
before was a finished product, a specimen piece 
of work which we might examine if we chose, 
but could not comprehend. Now it has 
become a blossoming flower, still unfolding 
before our eyes. It was a riddle and hiero- 
glyph. Now it is a wonderful poem, with 
fresh beauty in every word. It is equally 
mysterious in itself, but not unintelligible. 

Darwin’s work in its gigantic proportions 
would have been impossible without many 
pioneers to blaze the way. Leibnitz, Buffon, 
Lamarck, and Ste.-Hilaire were all forerunners 
of his. He was eager to give credit to his 
humblest co-workers. ‘I am well aware,” 
he said, ‘‘that my books could never have been 
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written, and would not have made any impres- 
sion upon the public mind, had not an immense 
amount of material been collected by a long 
series of admirable observers; and it is to them 
that honor is chiefly due.”” He owed perhaps 
as much to contemporary effort as Lincoln did, 
and he gave thanks with the same generosity, 
and self-effacement. Lincoln’s work would 
have been impossible without Seward, Chase, 
Sherman, Sheridan, Grant — to name a few 
in a long list. On the other hand, many of 
Lincoln’s advisers and generals were grievous 
hindrances, while the men of science of that 
day who did not go to Darwin with words of 
encouragement were the exceptions. 

No one could be less eager for fame than 
Darwin was, or more surprised that fame should 
come to him. He could sincerely say that it 
mattered not who found the Truth, so only the 
Truth was found. Theutmost care was not 
too much to bestow upon the most trifling point, 
if thereby he felt some hope of arriving nearer 
to the truth. If in any statement he made the 
slightest error he could not rest till he had 
made correction; and praise which he felt to 
be greater than he deserved gave him actual 
pain. His nature was supremely sympathetic. 
His perfect kindness and exquisite courtesy were 
the natural expressions of a sincere heart and 
a mind unable to pretend. Huxley, who never 
praised unduly even his best-loved friends, 
said of Darwin, “They {the present generation} 
think of him who bore this name as a rare 
combination of genius, industry, and unswerv- 
ing veracity, who earned his place among the 
most famous men of his age by sheer native 
power, in the teeth of a gale of popular preju- 
dice, and, notwithstanding provocations which 
might have excused any outbreak, kept himself 
clear of all envy, hatred, and malice, nor dealt 
otherwise than fairly and justly with the un- 
fairness and injustice showered upon him; 
while to the end of his days he was ready to 
listen with patience and respect to the most 
insignificant of reasonable objectors.” 

These words would apply almost equally 
well to Lincoln, in whose life there shone the 
same utter freedom from envy, hatred, malice, 
and from self-love and ambition. Ceaseless 


criticism, charges of the lowest motives, malig- - 


nant enmity, none of these seemed to move him 
to an instant’s anger. With perfect calmness 
he proceeded on his way. It mattered not to 
him who saved the Union, nor who received 
the credit for it, so only the Union was saved. 


AND DARWIN 
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Ambition of the right kind he assuredly had, 
but tainted with no desire for applause. When, 
early in his career, he said, “‘ My highest ambi- 
tion is for the esteem of my fellow citizens,” 
we cannot, in the light of his life, doubt the 
depth of his earnestness, lightly as such words 
might be spoken by others. 

There is no recorded word of Darwin’s 
regarding Lincoln, although he lived seventeen 
years after Lincoln’s death. But in regard to 
slavery Darwin wrote to Asa Gray in 1861: 
“Great God! how I should like to see the 
greatest curse on earth, slavery, abolished!” 
And again, later in the same year, “If abolition 
does follow with your victory, the whole world 
will look brighter in my eyes and in many eyes.” 

It is remarkable that of these two men he 
who was once a backwoodsman and rail-splitter 
should have added to literature, apparently 
unstudied, some of its finest utterances; while 
the other, bred in a scholarly atmosphere, found 
all literary expression extremely difficult and 
only by the most laborious efforts acquired a 
lucid style. Both men had a sense of humor. 
Though less notable in Darwin, yet its playful 
gleams light up his correspondence and give us 
delightful glimpses into his mind. 

Darwin became in theory an agnostic, while 
Lincoln acquired a religious attitude of mind. 
Yet in all life’s relations they were equally true. 
Some words from an account which Darwin 
wrote of his little daughter reveal as much his 
own tender nature as the charming personality 
of the child: 


“Tt was delightful and cheerful to behold her. 
Her dear face now rises before me as she used 
sometimes to come running downstairs with a 
stolen pinch of snuff for me, her whole form 
radiant with the pleasure of giving pleasure. 
Besides her joyousness, she was in her manners 
remarkably cordial, frank, open, straightforward, 
natural, and without any shade of reserve. Her 
whole mind was pure and transparent. One 
felt one knew her thoroughly and could trust 
her. In the last short illness her conduct 
was in simple angelic. She never once complained; 
never became fretful; was ever considerate of 
others, and was thankful in the most gentle, 
pathetic manner for everything done for her. 
When so exhausted that she could hardly speak 
she praised everything that was given her, and 
said some tea was “beautifully good.”’ When I 
gave her some water, she said “‘I quite thank you,” 
and these, I believe, were the last precious words 
addressed by her dear lips to me. 

“‘We have lost the joy of our household and 
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the solace of our old age. She must have known 
how we loved her. Oh, that she could now know 
how deeply, how tenderly, we do still and shall 
ever love her dear, joyous face! Blessings on her!” 


Lincoln, too, stood by the graves of his 
children. His experiences, indeed, were, many 
of them, tragic. If we jealously reserve our 
highest honors for Washington, yet the present 
generation is so close to Lincoln that uncon- 
sciously we give him our most intimate love. 
There are still many among us who remember 
him asa living presence; who looked upon him 
almost as the pillar of fire leading through the 
night in a divinely appointed path; and who 
clearly recall the terrible hour of his death. 
Few indeed have been the calumniators of 
Lincoln since that hour, which came so cruelly 
at a time when the noblest hopes and ambitions 
made life infinitely precious to him. 

With Darwin the reverse was the case. 
Completing his life in peace, his death did not 
silence his enemies. If they paused for a 
moment, reflecting upon the remarkably lov- 
able nature of the man, yet even this was soon 
forgotten. With no possible ground for per- 
sonal malice, calm argument was not suffi- 
ciently forcible to satisfy them. To this day 
there are those who speak slightingly of Darwin, 
entirely missing the significance of his work. 

As Lincoln alone can be placed beside Wash- 
ington in his work for the advancing of liberty 
and the human race, so Darwin alone can be 
placed beside Newton, that mighty intellect of 
the world, in his work for the advancement of 
knowledge. ‘There should be no attempts to 
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invest the memory of either with unreal virtues. 
We would know each as he was, without a halo, 
as both, haters of all deception, would have 
wished. Both made mistakes. Lincoln’s 
idea of Negro colonization was extremely 
visionary, and historians will no doubt always 
disagree as to the wisdom of his course respect- 
ing various events. Darwin’s pangenesis 
theory was wildly hypothetical, and some of 
his deductions are found to be in error, while 
others are still in question among biologists. 
Errors of this description, however, do not 
lessen our reverence and gratitude, nor should 
they. Reverence for greatness is one of the 
uplifting forces of the world. Revering the 
almost divine patience with which Lincoln 
went through the days of storm and stress, 
we revere it anew in the long years of suffering 
and toil which Darwin so cheerfully underwent. 
Admiring the total indifference to fame which 
Lincoln displayed, we admire it again in Dar- 
win, whose labor was wholly a labor of love for 
scientific truth. Touched by Lincoln’s tireless 
sympathy and kindness, we likewise treasure in 
our thoughts the gentleness of Darwin. 

On the day of their birth these two were 
sundered apparently as far by heritage, environ- 
ment, and destiny as by the ocean that rolled 
between them. Yet they had more in com- 
mon than the primal virtues of courage and 
honesty which we find in all great men. And 
for what they were, as well as for what 
they achieved, the world will forever love the 
memory of the American of Americans and 
of the Sage of Down. 


TO 
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TO GERMANY THE LARGE HOUSEHOLD HAS GIVEN POWER IN EUROPE AND 
INFLUENCE IN THE WORLD—WHAT SMALL FAMILIES HAVE MEANT TO FRANCE 


BY 


W. S. ROSSITER 


OF THE CENSUS BUREAU 


tion of France was made by direction of 
The total number of inhabit- 
returned at this enumeration, which 
included the population of Alsace-Lorraine, 


. THE year 1801, a census of the popula- 


Napoleon. 
ants 


was 27,349,003. When the enumeration was 
made, France was upon the threshold of the 
greatest military operations of modern times, 
or perhaps in the history of the world. 

While no definite figures are available for the 
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other nations of Europe, estimates of population 
at that period have been made. The table of 
Levasseur credits a total of 132,700,000 
inhabitants to all Europe, exclusive of Russia 
and Turkey. 


Estimated Population of the Nations of Europe, Exclusive 


of Russia and Turkey, in 1800 ; 
‘ - Relative 

density oj 
each ona 
scale oj 100 


Country Population 


Total . 


I 32,700,000 100.00 
20.61 
18.84 
17-47 
12.99 
12.21 

1.36 
1.66 


27,350,000 
25,000,000 
23,180,000 
17,240,000 
16,200,000 
1,800,000 
2,200,000 
2,100,000 1.58 
2,350,000 ee by 
880,000 .66 
10,540,000 7.94 
2,9 30,000 2.21 
930,000 Br A 


France Sas 
Austria-Hungary 
Germany 
ee 
United Kingdom 
Switzerland 
Belgium 

Holland 

Sweden . 
Norway 

Spain 

Portugal 
Denmark 

With the exception of Russia, the number of 
whose inhabitants in 1800, partly serfs, could 
be but vaguely estimated, France was the 
leading nation of Europe in population. The 
commanding position which the French nation 
occupied at that period was in reality not so 
much due to military ability as to population- 
weight, her nearest rival being Austria. The 
population of Prussia and the states which now 
compose the German Empire was approxi- 
mately 23,180,000 in 1800. Therefore, when 
France and Germany confronted each other in 
the Napoleonic campaigns, the population of 
France exceeded that of Germany by more than 
16 per cent., while both nations possessed 
geographical areas practically the same in size, 
each having approximately 204,000 square 
miles. With military ability at least equal to 
that of Germany, there would be little or no 
question of the supremacy of France. 

More than a century has now elapsed since 
Napoleon improved the brief period of tran- 
quillity following the Peace of Lunéville to intro- 
duce administrative reforms which included the 
first census of France. The century which has 
brought census taking into universal practice 
among civilized nations has also wrought 
striking statistical changes. 

Absence of warfare and the extraordinary 
industrial awakening of the nineteenth 
century doubtless have been the principal 
causes of an unprecedented increase in the 
nunber of the inhabitants of Europe. One 
puta stop to the premature death of the heads 
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of families, and the other eliminated the 
problem of food supply by furnishing sufficient 
wealth to import unlimited quantities of food 
stuffs. 


Approximate Population of Europe, Exclusive of Russia, 
and Turkey, in 1908 
Annual 
percent. Relative 
increase density o} 
from last each ona 
census scale oj 100 


Approximate 
population, 


Country 1908 


Total 100.00 


. 283,132,818 = 
22.30 
£7.12 
15.85 
13.91 
12.06 
7:04 
2.56 
2.06 
2.03 
1.91 
1.25 
0.94 
0.88 


63,406,520 
48,465,060 OI 
44,885,821 99 
30,370,024 «15 
34,152,924 —--738 
19,943,694 ~—.89 
7,245,096 1.03 
5,829,219 1.45 
5,744,181 -74 
5»410,218 By 
3,539,106 —.83 
2,622,584 1.10 
2,478,371 1.33 


German Empire 1.52 


Austria-Hungary 
United Kingdom 
France... 
Italy 

Spain 

Belgium 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Denmark 
Norway 


With the exception of France, all the nations 
of Europe have approximately doubled or 
more than doubled in population in 108 years. 
While boundaries have been changed in some 
instances, the changes were not sufficiently 
important materially to affect comparison. 
The population of France increased by less 
than half, and that of Germany almost tripled, 
so that the excess of about four million inhabit- 
ants in favor of France in 1800 has given place 
in 1908 to an excess in favor of Germany of 
twenty-four millions. 

Thus the actual preponderance of France in 
number of inhabitants at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century has yielded at the beginning 
of the twentieth to an adverse figure so great, 
when compared with that of Germany, that 
France from the standpoint of population must 
now be regarded as a comparatively small 
nation. 

Throughout the century the Germans seem 
to have been engaged in increasing national 
strength in numbers, while the French appear 
to have disregarded this important element of 
national power. 

It is important that the increase of German 
population has not been due to accessions of 
territory carrying with them large numbers ot 
inhabitants; the cause appears to have been 
national fertility. In fact, increase in the popu- 
lation of the German Empire has been accom- 
plished in the face of an extraordinary and con- 
tinued loss through emigration to all parts of 
the world, especially to the United States. 
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Every state or territory in this republic 
acknowledges a considerable share of its more 
active and prosperous citizens to be natives of 
Germany. In some states the number of 
Germans is so large that they have exercised 
a decided influence upon the thought and 
customs of the communities in which they live. 

France, on the other hand, has lost but few 
of her citizens by departure. There are some 
states and territories of the United States ih 
which there are practically no natives of France, 
and no portion of the United States has been 
materially influenced, since the Huguenot pe- 
riod, by immigrants from France. The number 
of persons of French and of German birth and 
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During the nineteenth century there was 
little change in the territory of France and 
Germany other than the transfer of Alsace- 
Lorraine. This change was so small that both 
nations still have approximately the same area 
— slightly more than 200,000 square miles— 
each. Such increase in population as has 
occurred in both has been in number of inhabit- 
ants per square mile within the same bounda- 
ries. In 1800 the number of inhabitants per 
square mile was 134 in France and 113 in 
Germany. In 1908 the number of inhabitants 
per square mile is 189 in France and 303 in 
Germany. ‘The density of population in the 
German Empire is now about equal to that of 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE RELATIVE INCREASE IN POPULATION OF FRANCE AND GERMANY 


of natives of French or German parentage 
counted at the Federal census of 1900 was: 


Geographic Divisions French German 


All United States 170,824 6,236,936 
61,718 
32300 
58,281 
21,748 
259547 

230 


North Atlantic States 
South Atlantic States 
North Central States 
South Central States 
Western States a eee 
Outlying districts (Alaska & Hawaii) 


1,917,593 
178,000 


315945279 
285,291 
258,357 

3,416 
It must be remembered that both French 

immigration and German immigration are 
among the older movements to the United 
States. ‘The number of persons above reported 
is not the total number who have actually 
immigrated to the United States. Many, who 
arrived several decades ago, are no longer 
living. By this table, however, Germany has 
contributed thirty-seven times as many citizens 
to the upbuilding of the American republic 
as France has contributed. 


Italy, is approaching that of Great Britain, and 
is materially exceeded in Europe only by that 
of Belgium and Holland. Had the United 
States the same number of inhabitants per 
square mile as Germany, the population of 
this republic would reach the overwhelming 
total of nine hundred millions. 

The bursting of boundary from over-popula- 
tion, manifested principally in migration of 
races, has been the chief cause of realignments 
of nations through the centuries. In Japan 
forty-nine millions of inhabitants, awakening 
to individual effort, are finding but cramped 
accommodation in the island empire. The 
anticipated overflow of Japanese population is 
the menace of the~East, yet the density of 
population in 1908 in Japan, including For- 
mosa, is only about equal to the present density 
of population in Germany. 

There are three conclusions of some signif- 
icance to be drawn from the change in the 
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population-relation of Germany to France 
during the period from 1800 to 1907: 

1. France can no longer be called the rival 
of Germany, because the comparative equality 
which existed at the beginning of the century 
has been destroyed, and the weight of num- 
bers is now heavily on the side of the German 
Empire. 

2. Within the next two or three decades 
either German population must cease to 
increase, or else some outlet for the expanding 
German nation must be found. Germany is 
unsuccessful as a founder of colonies. An 
effective outlet would seem to be only possible 
by annexation of European territory. It is 
doubtful, indeed, if a policy of acquisition could 
be effectively opposed, since the power of the 
German nation, as evidenced in overwhelm- 
ing numbers and great wealth, will soon enable 
it to dominate Europe, if that condition does 
not already exist. There is some evidence, 
however, that the rate of increase in the 
population of Germany is already beginning 
to decline. 
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3. The extraordinary change in the relative 
standing of France and Germany, by which 
they have practically exchanged positions and 
influence in a century, is due to the policy 
within the family pursued by each. 

It is for the United States that the results of 
the French and German policies offer the most 
serious lesson: After strikingly rapid increase 
in native and immigrant population all classes 
are now tending steadily toward the adoption 
of the French policy. Increase cannot be 
indefinitely maintained by immigration, and, 
even if it could be, the character and quality 
of population so recruited is likely to be in some 
respects inferior to that of population secured 
from the blend of the earlier elements in which 
the Anglo-Saxon predominated. It is con- 
ceivable that, when another century has elapsed, 
the United States, then depending upon 
natural increase, aided but little, if at all, by 
immigration, may find herself in the position 
which France occupies to-day, with some new 
Germany of the West far outstripping our great 
republic in human fertility and hence in power. 


THE BUILDING OF THE BENGUET ROAD 


A HIGHWAY THROUGH A 3,000-FOOT CANON TO THE SUMMER CAPITAL OF THE PHILIPPINES 


ARTHUR 


HUNDRED and thirty miles or more 
A north of Manila, where one of the 
branches of the Dagupan Railroad 
stops, a fourteen-foot macadam highway runs 
north into the Bued River gorge in a country 
of dense forest growth and sparse population. 
It is the road to health and it leads to Baguio, 
5,000 feet above the sea in the mountains of 
Benguet. And those who have been over the 
Benguet road will tell you that it is one of the 
wonders of the world. 

There are hotter places than the lowlands of 
the Philippines — hotter places than Manila — 
but there is none where there is such a never- 
ending, boundless continuity of heat, day in 
and day out, week after week, month after 
month, throughout the whole circle of the year 
—none which so insidiously saps the vitality 
and relaxes the springs of energy native to men 


BY 


W. PAGE 

of colder climates. After serving two or three 
years in this heat, the American soldiers had 
to be sent back to “the States,” as they say in 
Manila. Staff officers were not allowed to stay 
more than two years. Convalescent invalids 
were sent to Corregidor, to China, to Japan, and 
to America to regain their health and strength. 
It was the old story of the toll of the tropics. 
Before us, the Spaniards had paid it. The 
English pay it in India, but in India there is 
Simla in the hills, where a man may regain his 
energy. The Spaniards had discovered a site 
for the Simla of the Philippines, the Igorrote 
village of Baguio among the pines, nearly five 
thousand feet above the sea in the mountains 
of northern Luzon. All the year it is cool at 
Baguio, at times there is even a touch of frost, 
and all the winds that blow, from the north, 
south, east, or west, reach the village. But in 
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the days of the Spanish occupation, a twenty- 
four-hour sail up the coast and two days of 
hard traveling from San Fernando on horse- 
back over a mountain trail were necessary 10 
reach the village. Those who most needed the 
change could not survive the trip. 

There was another way to reach Baguio, 
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THE BENGUET ROAD FROM THE MOUTH OF THE BUED 
RIVER CANON TO BAGUIO 


The shorter black line leading south from Baguio is the line of a 
former attempt to build a road from Baguio to Dagupan which was 
abandoned on account of the difficulties of the country. 


a trail up the Bued River canton where monkeys 
chattered by the thousands and the Igorrotes 
hunted deer with nets, but nothing except an 
Igorrote or a goat could go over it, and the goat 
would have needed practice. 

Now, from Camp 1 up this cafon runs a 
broad highway, and Baguio and the temperate 
zone are within ten hours of Manila. 


THE BUILDING OF THE BENGUET ROAD 


This is the story of the building of the great 
Benguet road. It began on the 16th of July, 
1903, under the direction of Major L. W. V. 
Kennon, toth U. S. Infantry. Before that 
there had been some work done — there was 
the provincial road from Dagupan to Camp 1 
(for there was no railroad beyond Dagupan 
then), which in the dry season was passable for 
wagons — but when those who were there 
speak of the building of the Benguet road, they 
mean that part of the road cut in the walls of 
the Bued cafion from Camp 1 to the head of 
the river near Baguio, and this part was built 
by Major Kennon. 

He was not a member of the engineer corps, 
but an officer of the line who had had many and 
varied tasks assigned him in the past, and who 
had done them all well. He had seen more 
active service than most officers of his rank. 
As a lieutenant he had served among the 
Indians in the West; he led his company in the 
charge on the block-house on San Juan Hill; 
was complimented on the field for gallantry 
and twice recommended for brevet rank; 
he took part in Lawton’s last campaign in 
Luzon as colonel of a volunteer regiment in 
command of a brigade; and he served in a 
campaign in Negros and against the Moros 
in Mindanao. 

Major Kennon began to make a reputation 
for himself as a student of military affairs soon 
after he left West Point in 1881. In 1884 he 
published a manual of guard duty later adopted 
by the United States Government. ‘Two years 
later an article of his on tactics attracted the 
attention of General Crook, who appointed 
Lieutenant Kennon an aide-de-camp on his 
staff. In 1890 he was made the army repre- 
sentative on the board to formulate rules for 
naval detachments on shore. All through his 
career he has studied and written about tactics 
and military history. 

He began his engineering career as a lieute- 
nant also. He began by building roads in 


' Utah; he was later Acting Chief Engineer of 


the Department of the Platte; he spent five 
years making surveys for the proposed Inter- 
continental Railroad; and after the campaign 
in Mindanao he built roads there. 

As an executive officer he assisted General 
Brooke during the first months of the occupa- 
tion of Havana. Later, in the Philippines, he 
was made governor of the province of [locos 
Norte, and before he Yeft the province the 
Tlocanos had voted him to be “an adopted son 
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of the people” and they do not do this for 
many people. : 

Major Kennon has a knowledge of four 
languages, a sense of humor, and a habit of 
getting things done. And he needed all of 
these things, and all that he had learned in 
his varied and active career, for the building 
of the Benguet Road. 

The Bued River runs down a box cafion whose 
bottom is only wide enough for the river that 
made it, and whose sides are so steep that in 
many places the men working on the road had 
to be let down from above on ladders, like 
painters on the side of a house. The steep 
sides in many places go up eight hundred or 
one thousand feet without a break, and the 
adjacent mountains rise rapidly to three or 
four thousand feet with occasional peaks half 
as high again. 

Into this cafion of difficulties, Major Kennon 
pushed his roadmakers in July, 1903. His 
predecessor Jeft him one hundred and seventy- 
three men. He sent to the labor agents in 
Manila for more. They promised laborers 


ten times the wages Major Kennon offered, 
and many came but, finding that they had been 
deceived, they returned to the city. But 
Major Kennon had helped to pacify the prov- 


inces of Pangasinan and Nueva Ecija, and in 
the days of the insurrection he had made allies 
of the Ilocano emigrants in those provinces. In 
response to a message from him, two thousand 
men started on their way to Benguet. Others 
from the other provinces followed, and there 
were soon four thousand working in the cafion. 

In advance were the men hung over the cliffs 
at the steeper places to shovel out standing room 
for the larger gangs behind them, so that the 
road should not be delayed. It was difficult 
and dangerous labor, and in the beginning the 
Filipinos from the lowlands, who composed the 
larger part of the working force, were afraid 
of the precipice and the cliff-work. To reach 
the camps above, the workmen had to climb 
down into the bottom of the cafion with the 
aid of a rope, cross the river, and climb up the 
other side. Several parties of native laborers 
on reaching the top of the cliff looked over the 
edge and turned back, refusing to go further. 
At Camp 4, where the cafion had to be crossed, 
the trail led up hanging ladders. The mestizo 
foreman of a gang of laborers changing camp 
succeeded in getting them to the bottom of the 
cafion. At the fifty-foot ladder they halted. 
His voluble threats, appeals, and eloquence 
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were wasted. It was too much to ask them to 
risk their lives in such a climb. Disgusted, 
the foreman turned to his wife and told her to 
mount the ladder. She did so, and the whole 
party, thus shamed, followed her. 

But, while the lowland Filipino hesitated on 
the cliffs and precipices, the Igorrotes not only 
traveled the worst paths with ease and dis- 
patch, but traveled them with a pack of their 
own weight strapped to their backs. The 
Igorrotes formed the only pack-train that could 
reach the upper camps. At low water they 
forded the river. At high water they crossed 
on logs or rude bridges. In their work a man’s 
life depended on his sureness of foot. In 
hundreds of places a misste; meant death. On 
ration days, which came every tenth day, sixty 
tons of provisions were distributed. All that 
went to the men working beyond the end of 
the road was packed by the two or three 
hundred Igorrote carriers, and they packed, 
besides the dynamite for blasting, the picks 
and shovels, and all the tools that were used. 
Most of these packers were men, but it was not 
uncommon to see women taking the places of 
their husbands and doing the work equally 
well. The Igorrotes had to be paid every ten 
days to keep them in funds for gambling, and 
their names were so impossible that the pay- 
master invented new ones for them which they 
cheerfully accepted, including the lame packer 
known as “Flat Wheel.” 

Behind the outposts of workers, the larger 
gangs cutting out the road-bed had difficulties 
too. The sides of the cafion were disintegrat- 
ing shale. It was not easily worked either by 
the methods employed to excavate earth or by 
those to excavate rock; nor would the sides of 
the cut, when made, stand frm. Mr. N. M. 
Holmes,’ Major Kennon’s predecessor, wrote: 

“One of the chief difficulties to the rapid 
prosecution of this work has been the unstable 
and insecure nature of the entire country. 
Slopes here stand at angles of such excessive 
steepness that the slightest disturbance of their 
natural condition starts a slide that may not 
check itself until hundreds of thousands of 
yards of earth, broken rock, trees, etc., have 
come down and been removed.” 

There were places where no solid founda- 
tion could be found and where constant and 
inevitable slides could be predicted. To avoid 
them, the road was swung across the river. 
On one stretch of eleven miles it crosses the 
river eleven times. At some points the slopes 
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were equally insecure on both sides of the river. 
At one, the surface was so treacherous that it 
had to be stripped and cut back to a height 
eight hundred feet above the road. To cut 
out a right triangle in the mountain with sides 
eighteen and sixty-three feet, which was neces- 
sary most of the way, meant the removal of 
foity-two cubic yards, or about fourteen wagon- 
loads, of material for every foot of road built. 
To cut back up the slope 800 feet, or even 300, 
which was necessary near Camp Colgan to get 
a 45-degree slope, was a tremendous under- 
taking. The Colgan cut-back, however, was 
accomplished rather easily by an ingenious 
use of the natural conditions. In the dry 
season, Copper King Creek, a small tributary 
of the Bued River, was diverted and brought by 
a trough to the point where the cut was to be 
made. Thousands of tons of loose earth and 
rock were brought down by this hydraulic 
method, and these formed a talus reaching far 
out into the river. A provisional road was 
made over this débris for the dry season. The 
first heavy rainfall brought a flood which 
cleaned the place expeditiously, completely,. 
and at no cost to the Government. The rock 
on which the permanent road was to be built 
was exposed, and construction was carried on 
with no further fear of landslide. 

Even with the back-stripping and the utmost 
precaution, it was thought wiser not to build 
the permanent road surface until the road-bed 
and slopes had stood the erosion of the rainy 
season; and the rainy season of Benguet is a 
severe test, for, in the Bued cajion, eighteen 
inches of rain, or about a third of the annual fall 
in Washington, has fallen inside of twenty-four 
hours, and the usually docile Bued has risen 
thirty feet and turned itself into a torrent of 
“destruction. 

Where the sides of the cafion were broken by 
ravines, the road was carried across on rock 
fills —one of them seventy-nine feet high — 
held in place by retaining walls or concrete 
spans. Wooden bridges rot in the tropical 
Philippine climate, and even the bridges of 
soft stone built by the Spaniards show signs 
of decay. 

When the full force was at work in the cafion, 
long lines of Filipino carts drawn by carabaos 
plodded over the thirty-two miles of soft pro- 
vincial road from Dagupan to Camp 1 with 
supplies, or perhaps a traveler coming up to 
the cafion would pass a train of army wagons 


drawn by Chinese bullocks which Major 
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Kennon used as a club to keep down the price 
charged by the natives for hauling. The bul 
locks were bought in Shanghai and used on the 
road until they became worn out or their hoofs 
became tender, when they were fattened and 
used for beef. Often a traveler would mect 
a bullock train dragging a “twelve by twelve”’ 
of Oregon pine for one of the numerous suspen 
sion bridges. And, when he reached the site 
of the bridge, he would find a motley group 
known to the pay-rolls as Americans, but 
including Negroes, Spaniards, Swedes, etc., 
stringing the cables, and swarms of active 
Japanese sawing the great timbers by hand; 
and he would be very apt, too, to meet Major 
Kennon, for the major was everywhere on the 
work in his charge, and there was not a man of 
the four thousand but had respect for his 
ability to “hike” in rough country. 

They made their own concrete on the road, 
from cement, laboriously hauled from Dagupan 
on native carts, and sand taken from the river. 
Where they were building a span, one might see 
a donkey-engine in charge of a discharged 
negro “regular,” with a Chinese fireman, pull- 
ing buckets of sand several hundred feet up 
from the bottom of the cafion where a gang of 
Filipinos were shoveling it out of the bars in 
the river, and in the shade behind the gang 
mixing concrete might be a barefooted band 
cheerfully playing as an incentive for the work- 
men to keep time with them. The work-gang 
might be almost any nationality, for the follow- 
ing were all represented on the road: North 
American Indians, Filipinos from ten prov- 
inces, American Negroes, Hawaiians, Mexi- 
cans, Peruvians, Chilians, Hindus, Sihks, 
Japanese, Russians, Germans, Irish, Spaniards, 
French, English, Americans, and many others. 
The total list included forty-six nations. At 
times those in charge did not even know what 
language the applicants for work were speaking, 
and in some cases they could not find out except 
by sending for men of all the nationalities on 
the road to talk to the newcomer. Men were 
hired on their ability to work. Of their past, 
no questions were asked. In spite of its motley 
character, this force lived and wo1ked together 
harmoniously except for one or two occasions, 
such as the Sunday morning on which the 
Japanese and Russians had a pitched battle in 
imitation of their countrymen in Manchuria. 
The Irish, as usual, furnished the bosses, and 
the Filipinos furnished the greatest number of 
the poorest quality of labor. They will do less 
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QUARTERS BUILT FOR THE LABORERS 


Made entirely of grass, the only cheap material available 


than a fifth of the average white man’s work, 
and not more than a third as much as the 
Igorrote when the latter can be coaxed to work. 
These are not general statements. They are 
taken from the labor records on the road. 
Here, for example, is the record of the largest 
amount of work done by gangs of three on a 
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A JAIL ON THE BENGUET ROAD 


And a Sikh watchman. Men of forty-six nationalities were employed 


certain day, drilling by churn drill in hard rock: 
3 Americans — 12 feet in g hours; 3 Igorrotes 
—6 feet in 9g hours; 3 Filipinos — 2 feet in 
9 hours. 

One of the few occasions on which a Filipino 
gang worked rapidly was when the band was 
first got together and brought up _ behind 





MAJOR L. V. W. KENNON 


The man who built the Benguet Road, and his camp foremen 
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STRIPPING HANN’S CLIFF TO PREVENT LANDSLIDES 


At several places the loose rock and earth had to be cleared away for two or three hundred feet above the roadway 
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BEGINNING WORK ON HANN’S CLIFF, MARCH 10, 1904 


Where several men were lost by falling over the cliff before the road was completed 
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THE FINISHED ROAD ALONG HANN’S CLIFF, MAY 31, 1904 


The crevasse between the first and second wagons is the one which the men are crossing by rope in the picture above 
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A TRAIN OF IGORROTE “PACKERS” 


They carried all the supplies to the men in the upper camps in packs -of almost their own weight, over trails which 


a white man would have found difficult to travel without baggage. 


them unobserved. Without warning it struck 
up a lively tune. As if moved by a common 
impulse, they emitted wild yells and attacked 
the bank with pick and shovel in time to the 
music. The band was organized to make these 
pleasure-loving people more contented on the 
road, and its weekly dances helped to keep the 
supply of labor adequate, even if its efficiency 
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At times there were several hundred carriers at work 


was low. Of the nationalities that furnished 
any considerable number, the Japanese were 
the best workmen. 

The provision problem, bad enough in any 
case on account of the difficulty of transporta- 
tion between Dagupan and Camp 1, was 
increased by the variety of nationalities on the 
road. The rations for the Americans and 





FOUR IGORROTE CARRIERS IN THE PINES NEAR BAGUIO 


Most of the packers employed on the road were men, but it was not uncommon for a woman to take her husband’s place 
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Europeans were different from those served 
to the Orientals. The Japanese had a food 
imported especially for them from Japan. The 
Sikh watchmen had to have an allowance of 
milk. The Igorrotes much preferred dog to 
anything else, but what dog they got they 
furnished themselves. It was never put upon 


the government ration list. But to get the many 








ON THE “CRACKER” TRAIL 


Igorrotes on the trail which preceded the Benguet Road 


kinds of food that were issued to the four thou- 
sand men on the work and the materials used 
In construction was a difficult job. When work 
was in full swing, the average consumption of 
dynamite was two thousand pounds and of black 
powder ten thousand pounds a week. The 
toad from Dagupan, especially in the rainy 
season, was bad, and hauling over it was slow 
work. Accompanying this article is a picture 
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of a wagon that took twenty-two days going 
the thirty-two miles from Dagupan to Camp I. 

Between July, 1903, and February 1, 1904, 
the road was opened for carts between Twin 
Peaks and Camp 3 (between three and four 
miles) and the cost of packing to this central 
depot on the backs of the Igorrotes was ended, 
although they still had to carry every thing for 


ANOTHER PART OF THE “CRACKER” TRAIL 


At the bottom of the cafon where it crossed the Bued River 


points ahead of that. Between January and 
April, the stretch of three and three-tenths 
miles between Camps 3 and 4, including the 
goo-foot cliff on which the advance guard 
had been at work, was thrown open for carts. 
From that point to Baguio was only a little 
more than ten miles, but it included some of the 
most difficult work on the line. Between 
Camp 1 and Camp 4 the road had followed the 
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DIGGING SAND FROM THE RIVER 


BED TO USE 


IN MAKING CONCRETE 


The wire rope on which the sand is hoisted to the road above is shown in the photograph 


river near the bottom of the cafon. But from 
this point on it was impossible to reach Baguio 
along the river without increasing the grade. 
A zig-zag was the only solution, for in the seven-- 
teen miles from Camp 1 to Baguio the road 
climbs more than four thousand feet, and two 


thousand eight hundred feet of the climb is in 
the last ten and six-tenth miles. The road 
doubled back on its own course and climbed 
the side of the cafion, so that the upper level 
looked down upon two other parts of the road 
below it. With this to do, there was no 





SPAN OF ONE 


HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-SIX FEET, NEAR CAMP 3 
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ONE OF THE SUSPENSION BRIDGES OVER THE BUED RIVER 


In one stretch of eleven miles on the road there are eleven bridges 


The timber for them had to be brought from the 


United States 


possibility of having the road done for the sum- 
mer season of 1904. A number of people were 
convinced that it never would be opened, others 
gave it an allowance of three years. Commis- 


sioner Forbes, even, who was sanguine about 
its early completion, wagered that it would 
not be open by Januarv 31, 1905. 


This wager 





was eagerly accepted. The engineers, the fore- 
men, and even the laborers did all in their 
power to win it. The Filipinos were spurred 
on, too, by _ inter-provincial competition. 
There was great rivalry between the Tagalogs 
and Ilocanos as to who should be considered 
the best workmen. By September, 1904, 








A PORTION OF THE ZIG-ZAG 


Where the road leaves the bottom of the cafion for the upper slopes of the mountains on the last stretch for Baguio, and 


ascends 2,800 feet in ten and six-tenths miles. 


There is a maximum grade of g per cent. a mile long 
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A TRAIN OF NATIVE CARTS TRANSPORTING PROVISIONS TO CAMP 3 
The wheels are of solid wood and are fixed solidly upon the axles 


there was a man at work for every seven feet 
of the four and three-tenth miles of road 
between Camp 4 and Camp Colgan (named 


after the Irish boss), and every main camp was 
connected by telephone. ‘Toward the end of 
the year the force was pushed on toward 





Baguio, working as hard and as fast as they 
could. The result was successful. On Janu- 
ary 29, Major Kennon drove into Baguio in 
an open calesa. The wager was won. A 
few days later a wagon came up from Dagupan 
from Commissioner Forbes, and every man on 








TWENTY-TWO DAYS OUT FROM DAGUPAN 


A contractor’s wagon arriving at Twin Peaks after a thirty-two mile journey through the mud. 


Sixty tons of food and 


six tons of explosives, besides building materials, cement, tools, etc., were hauled in and distributed every ten days 














the road was soon smoking a big cigar marked 
“Kennon Special,” and every cigar band had 
a picture of the major upon it. 

The great Benguet road was open. Since 
then it has stood the downpours of four rainy 
seasons without mishap. From the beginning, 
all work done on the project had cost 
$2,051,262.50. The actual cost of the road 
between Twin Peaks and Baguio was about 
seventy-five thousand dollars a mile. This 





A PART OF THE FINISHED ROAD 


may seem a good deal, although it compares 
favorably with similar work in the United 
States, but its value cannot be reckoned in 
miles of road. It has brought Manila within 
ten hours by rail and automobile of the health- 
giving town of Baguio. And, if Americans were 
to continue to go to the Philippines, some such 
place of relief from the heat was necessary. 
From an Igorrote village, Baguio has developed 
into the summer capital of the Philippines. 
The Governor-General has a residence there. 
The Commissions meet there. There are two 
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hotels, a country club with tennis courts, and 
where the naked Igorrotes were eating dog a 
few years ago the white man is now playing 
golf. The plans for the town were drawn by 
Mr. Daniel H. Burnham of Chicago, who is 
chiefly responsible for the extensive plans for 
the beautification of Washington. On the 
outskirts of it are Camp John Hay, the army 
sanatarium, and the great Government horse- 
ranch. But Baguio some day will be much 





A SEVENTY-NINE-FOOT DRY RETAINING WALL 


greater still, for the Benguet road was built 
with nothing more than a 9g per cent. grade, with 
banked curves, and none of them too sharp for 
a trolley line, for it is meant to serve as a road- 
bed for an electric railroad that will connect 
Baguio with the steam railroad at Camp 1. 
Even now, before the trolley line has come, 
the automobile has taken the place of the 
Igorrote packer, and Manila is within an easy 


day’s journey of a temperate climate. And the 


men who made this possible look back with 
pride upon having smoked a “ Kennon Special.” 



































THE 


away all the temporary construction piers and tracks. 


BRIDGE THAT THE 
When they were shot, work was resumed, and only a few days after the last girder was in place, the river rose and sw 





LIONS DELAYED 
pt 
A few days’ more delay would have been very costly 
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THE LIONS THAT STOPPED A RAILROAD 


Ill 


THE KILLING OF THE SECOND MAN-EATER AT THE 
THE 


—THE TOLL OF VICTIMS — FINDING 
THE SERVICE—HOW A LION ENTERED 


BY 


A RAILROAD 


AND OTHERS 
TRAGEDY OF 
KILL A MAN 


TSAVO BRIDGE, 
THE LIONS—A 
TRAIN TO 


DEN OF 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL J. H. PATTERSON 


[In the preceding chaplers the author told how the lions 
workmen slept in dugouts and in trees for 


all work had to be abandoned, how the 


carried off man ajler man until 
sale LY, 


and how finally he killed the first lion—Tue Evrrors.] 


T MUST not be imagined that with the 
death of one lion our troubles at Tsavo 
were at an end; his companion was still 

at large, and very soon began to make us 
unpleasantly aware of the fact. Only a few 
nights elapsed before he made an attempt to 
get at the permanent-way inspector, climbing 
up the steps of his bungalow and prowling 


round the veranda. The inspector, hearing 
the noise and thinking it was a drunken 
coolie, shouted angrily, “Go away!’ but, 
fortunately for him, did not attempt to come 
out or to open the door. Thus disappointed 
in his attempt to obtain a meal of human 
flesh, the lion seized a couple of the inspector's 
goats and devoured them there and then. 
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THE TREE FROM WHICH THE SECOND MAN-EATER WAS SHOT 
Colonel Patterson wounded the lion from the platform. The next day he was able to follow it by the trail of blood 
that it left, to a thicket where, after a hard fight, he killed it 


THE SECOND MAN-EATER. IT’ MEASURED NINE FEET ELEVEN INCHES FROM TIP TO TIP 


With a broken leg and three bullets in it, the lion charged the engineer and died only after three more bullets hit it 








STOPPED A RAILROAD 





THE LIONS THAT 











THE CAMP ON THE GREAT ATHI PLAINS 


Colonel Patterson had several narrow escapes here, shooting in the open. The skins of some of the lions that he 





killed are in the foreground. The plains are now a game preserve for a great variety of wild animals 





On hearing of this occurence, I determined 
to sit up the next night near the inspector’s 
bungalow. Fortunately there was a vacant 
iron shanty close at hand, with a convenient 
loophole in it for firing from; and outside this 
I placed three full-grown goats as bait, tying 
them to a half-length of rail. ‘The night passed 
uneventfully until just before daybreak, when 
at last the lion turned up, pounced on one of 
the goats and made off with it, at the same time 
dragging away the others, rail and all. 

Next morning | found that the trail of the 
goats and rail was easily followed, and we soon 
came up, about a quarter of a mile away, to 

where the lion was still busy at his meal. 

THE MOUTH OF THE MAN-EATERS’ DEN : : 
In a hillock near the river’s edge. Inside the cavern were many human He suddenly made a charge. In an instant, 
bones and the ornaments of native victims every man of the party scrambled hastily up the 

















TROPHIES OF THE LION HUNTS 


In the centre, with a bandaged leg and arm, is Bhoota, a native Indian hunter who was wounded in a lion hunt. He 


died of the effects of his injuries. ‘The man on the right with a white helmet is the author 
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THE LION THAT WAS SHOT FROM THE RAILROAD TRAIN 


Colonel Patterson had the train stopped, and Dr. McCulloch, his companion, shot the lion as it was eating a wildebeest 
that it had killed. The photograph shows the dead lion propped up on the platform of the railroad station 








A LION THAT WAS KILLED AT CLOSE QUARTERS 


After being shot at long range, the lion lay as if dead until Colonel Patterson was within a few feet, when it sprang tc 
the attack. Colonel Patterson’s life was saved by the flight of an Indian attendant, which diverted the animal’s attentior 
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nearest tree, with the exception of one of my 
assistants, Mr. Winkler, who stood steadily by 
me throughout. The brute, however, did not 
press his charge home ; and on throwing stones 
into the bushes where we had last seen him, 
we guessed by the silence that he had slunk off. 
We therefore advanced cautiously, and, on 
getting up to the place, discovered that he had 
indeed escaped us, leaving two of the goats 
scarcely touched. 

Thinking that in all probability the lion 


patiently. In a few moments I was rewarded, 
for, as I watched the spot where I expected the 
lion to appear, there was a rustling among the 
bushes and I saw him stealthily emerge into the 
open and pass almost directly beneath us. 
I fired both barrels practically together into his 
shoulder, and, to my joy, could see him go down 
under the force of the blow. Quickly I reached 
for the magazine rifle, but, before I could use 
it, he was out of sight among the bushes, and I 
had to fire after him quite at random. Never- 














THE HOSPITAL AT VOI 
Where Mrs. O’Hara was taken after the lion entered her tent and dragged her husband out bythe head. The lion 
was scared away by the shots of the native attendants, but returned several times in the night for its prey 


would return as usual to finish his meal, I hada 
very strong scaffolding put up a few feet away 
from the dead goats, and took up my position 
on it before dark. On this occasion I brought 
my gun-bearer, Mahina, to take a turn at 
‘watching, as I was by this time worn out for 
want of sleep, having spent so many nights on 
the look-out. I was just dozing off comfortably 
when suddenly I felt my arm seized, and, on 
looking up, saw Mahina pointing in the direc- 
tion of the goats. “Sher!” (“Lion!’’) was all 
he whispered. I grasped my double smooth- 
gore, which I had charged with slug, and waited 


theless, I was confident of getting him in 
the morning, and accordingly set out as soon as 
it was light. For over a mile there was no 
difficulty in following the blood-trail, and as he 
had rested several times I felt sure that he had 
been badly wounded. In the end, however, my 
hunt proved fruitless, for after a time the traces 
of blood ceased and the surface of the ground 
became rocky, so that I was no longer able to 
follow the spoor. 

As it happened, there was no sign of our 
enemy for about ten days after this, and we 
began to hope that he had died of his wounds 
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in the bush. All the same, we still took every 
precaution at night, and it was fortunate that 
we- did so, as otherwise at least one more 
victim would have been added to the list. For 
on the night of December 27th, I was suddenly 
aroused by terrified shouts from my trolley 
men, who slept in a tree close outside my boma, 
to the effect that a lion was trying to get at them. 
It would have been madness to have gone out, 
as the moon was hidden by dense clouds and it 
was absolutely impossible to see anything more 
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was clear and cloudless, and the moon made 
everything almost as bright as day. I kept 
watch until about 2 A.m., when I roused Mahina 
to take his turn. For about an hour I slept 
peacefully with my back to the tree, and then 
woke suddenly with an uncanny feeling that 
something was wrong. Mahina, however, 
was on the alert, and had seen nothing; and 
although I looked carefully round us on all sides 
I, too, could discover nothing unusual. Only 
half satisfied, I was about to lie back again, 





THE HEADS OF EIGHT OF THE LIONS SHOT BY THE AUTHOR 


than a yard in front of one; so all I could do 
was to fire off a few rounds just to frighten the 
brute away. This apparently had the desired 
effect, for the men were not further molested 
that night; but the man-eater had evidently 
prowled about for some time, for we found in 
the morning that he had gone right into every 
one of their tents, and round the tree was a 
regular ring of his footmarks. 


DEATH OF THE SECOND LION 


The following evening I took up my position 
in this same tree, in the hope that he would 
make another attempt. Fortunately the night 


when I fancied I saw something move a little 
way off among the low bushes. On gazing 
intently at the spot for a few seconds, I found 
I was not mistaken. It was the man-eater, 
cautiously stalking us. 

The ground was fairly open round our tree, 
with only a small bush every here and there; 
and from our position it was a most fascinating 
sight to watch this great brute stealing stealthily 
round us, taking advantage of every bit of cover 
as he came. His skill showed that he was an 
old hand at the terrible game of man-hunting; 
so I determined to run no undue risk of losing 
him this time. I accordingly waited unti! he 
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got quite close — about twenty yards away — 
and then fired my .303 at his chest. I heard the 
bullet strike him, but unfortunately it had no 
knock-down effect, for with a fierce growl he 
turned and made off with great long bounds. 
Before he disappeared from sight, however, 
I managed to have three more shots at him from 
the magazine rifle, and another growl told me 
that the last of these had also taken effect. 

At the first glimmer of dawn we set out to 
hunt him down. I took a native tracker with 
me, so that I was free to keep a good lookout, 
while Mahina followed immediately behind 
with a Martini carbine. Splashes of blood 
being plentiful, we were able to get along 
quickly; and we had not proceeded more than 
a quarter of a mile through the jungle when 
suddenly a fierce warning growl was heard right 
in front of us. Looking cautiously through 
the bushes, I could see the man-eater glaring 
out in our direction, and showing his tusks in 
an angry snarl. I at once took careful aim 
and fired. Instantly he sprang out and made 
a most determined charge down on us. I 
fired again and knocked him over; but in a 
second he was up once more and coming for me 
as fast as he could in his crippled condition. 
A third shot had no apparent effect, so I put 
out my hand for the Martini, hoping to stop 
him with it. To my dismay; however, it was 
not there. The terror of the sudden charge 
had proved too much for Mahina, and both 
he and the carbine were by this time well on 
their way up a tree. In the circumstances 
there was nothing to do but follow suit, which I 
did without loss of time: and but for the fact 
that one of my shots had broken a hind leg, 
the brute would most certainly have had me. 
Even as it was, I had barely time to swing 
myself up out of his reach before he arrived at 
the foot of the tree. 

When the lion found he was too late, he 
started to limp back to the thicket; but by this 
time I had seized the carbine from Mahina, 
and the first shot I fired from it seemed to give 
him his quietus, for he fell over and lay motion- 
less. Rather foolishly, I at once scrambled 
down from the tree and walked up toward him. 
To my surprise and no little alarm he jumped 
up and attempted another charge. This time, 
however, a Martini bullet in the chest and 
another in the head finished him for good and 
all; he dropped in his tracks not five yards 
away from me, and died gamely, biting savagely 
at a branch which had fallen to the ground. 


STOPPED A RAILROAD’ 
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By this time all the workmen‘ in camp, 
attracted by the sound of the firing, had arrived 
on the scene, and so great was their resentment 
against the brute who had killed such numbers 
of their comrades that it was only with the 
greatest difficulty that I could restrain them 
from tearing the dead body to pieces. Eventu- 
ally, amid the wild rejoicings of the natives 
and coolies, I had the lion carried to my boma, 
which was close at hand. On examination we 
found no less than six bullet holes in the body, 
and embedded only a little way in the flesh of 
the back was the slug which I had fired into 
him from the scaffolding about ten days pre- 
viously. He measured nine feet six inches from 
tip of nose to tip of tail, and stood three feet 
eleven and a half inches high; but, as in the 
case of his companion, the skin was disfigured 
by being deeply scored all over by the boma 
thorns. 

The news of the death of the second “‘devil”’ 
soon spread far and wide over the country, 
and natives actually traveled from up and 
down the line to have a look at my trophies 
and at the “devil-killer,” as they called me 
Best of all, the coolies who had absconded came 
flocking back to Tsavo, and much to my relief 
work was resumed and we were never again 
troubled by man-eaters. 

Well had the two man-eaters earned all their 
fame; they had devoured between them no 
less than twenty-eight Indian coolies, in addi- 
tion to scores of unfortunate African natives 
of whom no official record was kept. 


FINDING THE MAN-EATERS’ DEN 


With the death of this second lion ended the 
trouble at Tsavo. The bridge was completed, 
and the line carried on to the westward. But 
my experiences with man-eating lions did not 
end with the Tsavo bridge. Before the story 
of the troubles with lions is resumed it may be 
interesting to tell how I discovered the den of 
the two lions that had so long terrorized Tsavo. 

One day, as I followed rhinoceros up a ravine 
lying in some rocky hills southwest of Tsavo, 
I observed on my left a little nullah which 
opened out of the main channel through a 
confused mass of jungle and creeper. Through 
this tangle there was a well-defined archway, 
doubtless made by the regular passage of 
rhino and hippo, so I decided to enter and 
explore what lay beyond. I had not gone very 
far when I came upon a big bay scooped out 
of the bank by the stream when in flood and 
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carpeted with a deposit of fine soft sand, in 
which were the indistinct tracks of numberless 
animals. In one corner of this bay, close under 
an overhanging tree, stood a little sandy hil- 
lock, and on looking over the top of this I 
saw on the other side a fearsome-looking cave 
which seemed to run back for a considerable 
distance under the rocky bank. Round the 
entrance and inside the cavern I was thunder- 
struck to find a number of human bones, with 
here and there a copper bangle such as the 
natives wear. Beyond all doubt, the man- 
eaters’ den! In this manner, and quite by 


accident, I stumbled upon the lair of these 
once-dreaded “demons,” which I had spent 
so many days searching for through the 
exasperating and interminable jungles. 


A TRAGEDY OF THE BRITISH SERVICE 


Some little time after this, while I was on an 
inspection trip along the line between Tsavo 
and Mombasa I stopped overnight with Dr. 
Rose, the medical officer in charge of the station 
at Voi. He told me one night that the con- 
struction work on a new branch line toward 
Mount Kilima N’ jaro was in charge of an Irish 
engineer named O’Hara. 

Early next morning I went out for a stroll 
with my shot-gun, but had not gone far from 
the doctor’s tent when I saw in the distance 
four Swahili carrying something which looked 
like a stretcher along the newly made road. 
Fearing that some accident had happened, I 
went quickly to meet them and called out to 
ask what they were carrying. They shouted 
back “Bwana” (“the master’), and when I 
asked what bwana, they replied, “ Bwana 
O’Hara.” On inquiring what exactly had 
happened, they told me that during the night 
their master had been killed by a lion, and that 
his wife and children were following behind 
along the road. At this I directed the men to 
the hospital and told them where to find Dr. 
Rose, and without waiting to hear any further 
particulars hurried on as fast as possible to give 
what assistance I could to poor Mrs. O’Hara. 
Some considerable way back I met her toiling 
along with an infant in her arms, while a little 
child held on to her skirt, utterly tired out with 
the long walk. I helped her to finish the 
distance to the doctor’s tent; she was so 
unstrung by her terrible night’s experience and 
so exhausted by her trying march carrying the 
baby that she was scarcely able to speak. Dr. 
Rose at once did all he could both for her and 
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for the children, the mother being given a 
sleeping draft and made comfortable in one 
of the tents. When she appeared again late 
in the afternoon she was much refreshed, and 
was able to tell us the following dreadful story, 
which I shall give as nearly as possible in her 
own words. 


PULLED FROM BED BY A MAN-EATER 


‘We were all asleep in the tent, my husband 
and I in one bed and my two children in 
another. The baby was feverish and restless, 
so I got up to give her something to drink; 
and as I was doing so, I heard what I thought 
was a lion walking round the tent. I at once 
woke my husband and told him I felt sure there 
was alion about. He jumped up and went out, 
taking his gun with him. He looked round 
the outside of the tent, and spoke to the Swahili 
askari who was on sentry by the camp fire a 
little distance off. The askari said he had seen 
nothing about except a donkey, so my husband 
came in again, telling me not to worry as it 
was only a donkey that I had heard. 

“The night being very hot, my husband 
threw back the tent door and lay down again 
beside me. After a while I dozed off, but was 
suddenly roused by a feeling as if the pillow 
were being pulled away from under my head. 
On looking round I found that my husband was 
gone. I jumped up and called him loudly, but 
got no answer. Just then I heard a noise 
among the boxes outside the door, so I rushed 
out and saw my poor husband lying between 
the boxes. I ran up to him and tried to lift 
him, but found I could not do so. I then called 
to the askari to come and help me, but he 
refused, saying that there was a lion standing 
beside me. I looked up and saw the huge 
beast glowering at me, not more than two yards 
away. At this moment the askari fired his rifle, 
and this fortunately frightened the lion, for it 
at once jumped off into the bush. 

“All four askaris then came forward and 
lifted my husband back on to the bed. He was 
quite dead. We had hardly got back into the 
tent before the lion returned and prowled about 
in front of the door, showing every intention of 
springing in to recover his prey. The askaris 
fired at him, but did no damage beyond fright- 
ening him away again for a moment or two. 
He soon came back and continued to walk 
round the tent until daylight, growling and 
purring, and it was only by firing through the 
tent every now and then that we kept him out. 
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At daybreak he disappeared and I had my 
husband’s body carried here, while I followed 
with the children until I met you.” 

Such was Mrs. O’Hara’s pitiful story. The 
only comfort we could give her was to assure 
her that her husband had died instantly and 
without pain; for while she had been resting 
Dr. Rose had made a post-mortem examination 
of the body and had come to this conclusion. 
He found that O’ Hara had evidently been lying 
on his back at the time, and that the lion, 
seizing his head in its mouth, had closed its 
long tusks through his temples until they met 
again in the brain. 

[ am glad to say that within a few weeks’ 
time the lion that was responsible for this 
tragedy was killed by a poisoned arrow, shot 
from a tree top by one of the Wa Taita. 


THE LION THAT FOUGHT A RAILROAD STATION 

Toward the end of my stay in British East 
Africa, I dined one evening with Mr. Ryall, the 
superintendent of the Police, in his inspection 
carriage on the railway. Poor Ryall! I little 


thought then what a terrible fate was to overtake 
him only a few months later in that very car- 
riage in which we dined. 


A man-eating lion had taken up his quarters 
at a little roadside station called Kimaa, and 
had developed an extrordinary taste for the 
members of the railway staff. He was a most 
daring brute, quite indifferent as to whether 
he carried off the station-master, the signal-man, 
or the pointsman; and one night, in his efforts 
to obtain a meal, he actually climbed up on to 
the roof of the station buildings and tried to 
tear off the corrugated-iron sheets. At this 
the terrified baboo in charge of the telegraph 
instrument below sent the following laconic 
message to the traffic manager: “Lion fight- 
ing with station. Send urgent succour.” 
Fortunately he was not victorious in his “fight 
with the station’’; but he tried so hard to get 
in that he cut his feet badly on the iron sheeting, 
leaving large blood-stains on the roof. Another 
night, however, he succeeded in carrying off 
the native driver of the pumping-engine, and 
soon afterward added several other victims to 
his list. On one occasion an engine-driver 
arranged to sit up all night in a large iron water- 
tank in the hope of getting a shot at him, and 
had a loop-hole cut in the side of the tank from 
which to fire. But as so often happens, the 
hunter became the hunted; the lion turned up 
in the middle of the night, overthrew the tank 
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and actually tried to drag the driver out through 
the narrow circular hole in the top through 
which he had squeezed in. Fortunately the 
tank was just too deep for the brute to be able 
to reach the man at the bottom; but the latter 
was naturally half paralyzed with fear and had 
to crouch so low down as to be unable to take 
anything like proper aim. He fired, however, 
and succeeded in frightening the lion away for 
the time being. 

It was in a vain attempt to destroy this pest 
that poor Ryall met his tragic and untimely 
end. On June 6, 1900, he was traveling up in 
his inspection carriage from Makindu to Nair- 
obi, accompanied by two friends, Mr. Huebner 
and Mr. Parenti. When they reached Kimaa, 
which is about two hundred and fifty miles from 
Mombasa, they were told that the man-eater 
had been seen close to the station only a short 
time before their train arrived, so they at once 
made up their minds to remain there for the 
night and endeavor to shoot him.  Ryall’s 
carriage was accordingly detached from the 
train and shunted into a siding close to the 
station, where, owing to the unfinished state of 
the line, it did not stand perfectly level, but had 
a pronounced list to one side. In the afternoon 
the three friends went out to look for the lion, 
but finding no traces of him whatever, they 
returned to the carriage for dinner. Afterward 
they all sat up on guard for some time; but 
the only noticeable thing they saw was what 
they took to be two very bright and steady glow- 
worms. After-events proved that these could 
have been nothing else than the eyes of the man- 
eater steadily watching them all the time and 
studying their every movement. The hour 
now growing late, and there being apparently 
no sign of the lion, Ryall persuaded his two 
friends to lie down, while he kept the first watch. 
Huebner occupied the high berth over the table 
on one side of the carriage, the only other 
berth being on the opposite side of the com- 
partment and lower down. This Ryall offered 
to Parenti, who declined it, saying that he 
would be quite comfortable on the floor; and 
he accordingly lay down to sleep, with his 
feet toward the sliding door which gave 
admission to the carriage. 


A RAID ON A RAILROAD CAR 


It is supposed that Ryall, after watching for 
some considerable time, must have come to the 
conclusion that the lion was not going to make 
its appearance that night, for he lay down on 
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the lower berth and dozed off. No sooner had 
he done so, doubtless, than the cunning man- 
cater began cautiously to stalk the three sleepers. 
In order to reach the little platform at the 
end of the carriage, he had to mount two very 
high steps from the railway line, but these he 
managed to negotiate successfully and in 
silence. The door from this platform into the 
carriage was a sliding one on wheels, which 
ran very easily on a brass runner; and as it 
was probably not quite shut, or at any rate not 
secured in any way, it was an easy matter for the 
lion to thrust in a paw and shove it open. But 
owing to the tilt of the carriage and to his great 
extra weight on the one side, the door slid to 
and snapped into the lock the moment he got 
his body right in, thus leaving him shut up with 
. the three sleeping men in the compartment. 

He sprang at once at Ryall, but in order to 
reach him had actually to plant his feet on 
Parenti, who, it will be remembered, was 
sleeping on the floor. At this moment Hueb- 
ner was suddenly awakened by a loud. cry, and 
on looking down from his berth was horrified 
to see an enormous lion standing with his hind 
feet on Parenti’s body, while his forepaws 
rested on poor Ryall. Small wonder that he 
was panic-stricken at the sight. There was 
only one possible way of escape, and that was 
through the second sliding door communicat- 
ing with the servants’ quarters, which was 
opposite to that by which the lion had entered. 


STEPPING ON A LIVE MAN-EATER 


In order to reach this door Huebner had 
literally to jump on to the man-eater’s back, 
for its great bulk filled up all the space beneath 
his berth. It sounds scarcely credible, but it 
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Colonel Patterson finished his work on the 
railroad and returned to England in April, 1goo. 
He had shot lions, rhinoceros, hippopotami, 
wildebeest, waterbuck, and many other kinds 
of game, including an eland of a hitherto 
_ undiscovered species which the authorities of 
the British Museum named Taurotragus oryx 
Pattersonianus in his honor. The head was 


mounted and given to the museum. 

But in none of his hunting did Colonel 
Patterson meet any animals as cunning or 
ferocious, or which held the power of man so 
cheaply, as the lions of Tsavo. It is probable, 
too, that no other two wild animals have ever 
been considered worthy of the attention of the 
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appears that in the excitement and horror of 
the moment he actually did this, and fortunately 
the lion was too busily engaged with his victim 
to pay any attention tohim. So he managed to 
reach the door in safety; but there, to his dis- 
may, he found that it was held fast on the other 
side by the terrified coolies, who had been 
aroused by the disturbance caused by the lion’s 
entrance. In utter desperation, he made frantic 
efforts to open it, and exerting all his strength 
at last managed to pull it back sufficiently far 
to allow him to squeeze through, when the 
trembling coolies instantly tied it up again with 
their turbans. A moment afterward a great 
crash was heard, and the whole carriage lurched 
violently to one side; the lion had broken 
through one of the windows, carrying off poor 
Ryall with him. Being now released, Parenti 
lost no time in jumping through the window 
on the opposite side of the carriage, and fled 
for refuge to one of the station buildings. His 
escape was little short of miraculous, as the 
lion had been actually standing on him as he 
lay on the floor. The carriage itself was badly 
shattered, and the woodwork of the window 
had been broken to pieces by the passage of 
the lion as he sprang through with his victim 
in his mouth. 

All that can be hoped is that poor Ryall’s 
death was instantaneous. His remains were 
found next morning about a quarter of a mile 
away in the bush, and were taken to Nairobi 
for burial. I am glad to be able to add that 
very shortly afterward the terrible brute who 
was responsible for this awful tragedy was 
caught in an ingenious trap constructed by 
one of the railway staff. He was kept on view 
for several days, and then shot. 


END] 


British House of Lords, as the Tsavo lions were. 
Speaking of the difficulties under which the 
Uganda Railway was constructed, the late Lord 
Salisbury, then Prime Minister, said: 

“The whole of the works were put a stop to 
for three weeks because a party of man-eating 
lions appeared and conceived a most unfortu- 
nate taste for our porters. At last the laborers 
entirely declined to go on unless they were 
guarded by an iron entrenchment. Of course 
it is difficult to work a railway under these 
conditions, and until we found an enthusiastic 
sportsman to get rid of these lions our enter- 
prise was seriously hindered.” 

THE EDITORS. 














A FARMER WHOSE SON ALSO IS A 
FARMER 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


EDWARD BERWICK 


[The real test of farm-life is, first, whether it can enable a farmer to give his 
children advantages—for instance, if need be, a college education—and then 
whether a farmer’s son, so educated, will prefer farming to one of the town pro- 


fessions. 


The following 1s the autobiography of a man who began life as a Lon- 


don bank clerk and came to America because be wished to live inthe country. He 


tells how he won wealth from the soil after some bard ex pertences. 


He has held 


fast to the ideals that drove him to the land, and has worked out the independence, 
the culture, the influence, and the family life that he aspired to. The autobiography 
will appear in two numbers of the magazine.— THE Epirors.] 


HE editor of this magazine has in- 
vited me to “tell in an autobio- 
graphical way my experiences — finan- 
cial, philosophical, and every other sort — 
on the farm; how I reared my son, and 
how he has entered upon his inheritance.” 
He further assures me that “frank auto- 
biography isnot egotistical, but is the most 
instructive kind of literature.” Now, there ’s 
one little difficulty about this. Although I 
have been in the constant habit of airing my 
views and narrating my experiences for more 
than a third of a century past, the son men- 
tioned is a fearsome young giant, with sinews 
of steel and thews of iron, six feet five inches 
tall, 210 pounds in weight, and in his day 
champion wrestler of his university, who can 
handle a horse as easily as most men handle a 
dog. And he may resent the frankness of the 
autobiography. But, since the telling of the 
experience may be helpful to others, I will 
make the venture. 
I deem it desirable to know if my reader and 
I understand each other. For example, what 
I call “successful” he might think the reverse. 
Let me then enumerate what I consider my 
successes. Not the least of them, surely, is the 
“fearsome young giant.” One of America’s 


most notable criminal lawyers once imparted 
to me his view that the children of the rising 
generation are degenerate. 

“No, sir, mine are not!” I replied. 

“Ah, but you ’ve raised yours in the moun- 
tains!” 

“Surely! Better raise them all in 
mountains than have them degenerate.” 

If race renewal be a prime essential for the 
continuance of the nation, the begetting and 
rearing of vigorous offspring is one of life’s 
greatest successes. 

What other successes are possible? What 
are, according to the American ideal of life 
man’s inherent rights? “Life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” Success with 
me in the first — life — meant change from 
London’s pall of gloom and fog and mephitic 
vapors to the health-giving sunshine and 
untainted breath of heaven in California’s 
glorious hills. From days spent mewed up 
within four walls. 


the 


“Scrabbling over sheets 0’ parchment with a 
weary, weary pen; 

Looking thro’ the lang stane windows at a narrow 
strip o’ sky 

Likea laverock in a withy cage, until I pine away 
and die.” 
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From days such as these I escaped to the free- 
dom of all outdoors, with room to breathe, to 
live an untrammeled life, to call no man 
master, and to acquire and retain such mea- 
sure of bodily vigor as enables me now, at near 
three score and ten, to hold my own at lawn- 
tennis against almost any of the young people 
around. 

Liberty? Success here? Most definitely, 
“Ves.” The farmer is seemingly the only man 
that can afford to live his own life unhampered 
by all kinds of conventions. I have known 
eminent merchants afraid to express their con- 
victions for fear of injuring their business. 
Only last fall, in the Trans-Mississippi Con 
mercial Congress in San Francisco, a farmer 
had to lead the fight on behalf of an up-to-date 
parcels post, both politicians and merchants 
hardly daring to vote their real opinions for 
fear of being boycotted. As to the pursuit 
of happiness, when the city man gets a holiday 
what does he do but rush post-haste into the 
country? If he can visit at some good farm- 


house he jubilates for weeks in anticipation. 

Are you answered yet? If not, let me remind 
you that the happiest man, according to the 
philosopher Spencer, is the man of ‘most 


varied activities.” If you don’t believe that 
the man who runs a diversified farm is the man 
of ‘most varied activities”’ just try it for a year. 
Or take the testimony of the great Roman 
Emperor Diocletian. This man, sated with all 
the delights of pleasure, pomp, and power, 
threw aside his robe of imperial purple and his 
jeweled diadem, and went to growing cabbages 
at Salonica in Greece; writing therefrom to 
his colleague Maximian to join him in the 
business, averring he had never known happi- 
ness till he turned cabbage gardener. 

Do you say all this is beside the mark? 
Success nowadays means hard cash. I might 
moralize with Shakespeare, 


“?T is true ’tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis true.” 


Well, what am I worth — worth in that sense 
of pecuniary acquirement as to which Mr. 
Bryan has lately unbosomed himself to the 
American voter? 

My present accumulations of goods foot up 
near $100,000. While this would spell ‘suc- 
cess” to many, to others it would mean the 
flattest failure. With myself—and I am 
instructed to be frank —it stands for neither, 
for I started in life with no high pecuniary 
ideals. Still, in the library at the old farm is a 
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Bible given me by my very dear mother on my 
eighth birthday, and passed on by me to my 
son on his eighth birthday, with the same kind 
of inscription that your good mother likely 
wrote in yours; and from that Bible I got the 
idea that worth consisted in helpfulness to one’s 
fellows rather than in exploiting them for any 
personal enrichment. 

I might have made far more money, perhaps, 
and had a much less rich life. My aim was, and 
is, rather to be worthy than to a mass and enjoy 
worth measurable in dollars; to be able to 
respect myself for what I'am, rather than to 
have others respect me for the cash I have. So 
much for my qualifying adjective *‘ successful.” 

Now, who was I and whoam I? What have 
[ done? Born in Britain, a Londoner of the 
great middle class, I found myself, when near 
sixteen years of age, a prizeman in my school at 
Brighton in Greek, Latin, arithmetic, and 
English composition. School days were over, 
and I was supposed to have had what was 
called a good education. Ever since I could 
remember, day-dreams of life in the backwoods 
of some far land had haunted and fascinated 
both me and my crippled brother. We were 
the heroes, in imagination, of endless explo- 
rations and deeds of daring on desert islands 
in glittering seas. 

Far less heroic were my parents’ views of 
what destiny had in store for me, and one week 
after I left school I found myself on a stool in 
a large private bank, facing the Mansion House, 
in the very heart of London. 

How I missed the Wednesday and Saturday 
half-holidays dear to the British schoolboy’s 
very soul; and how, with all my prize education, 
I found myself unable to do rapidly and well 
the two simple things required, addition and 
handwriting, I simply here chronicle and pass 
by. But my six and a half years’ experience 
in that London bank, though not to my taste, 
I now regard as part, and no small part, of my 
education. It was my course in economics in 
the world’s university. 

When I add that my employers were men 
eminent in the rdéle of members of the Royal 
Society, and graciously gave me tickets for that 
society’s Friday evening lectures, where I 
heard such men as Tyndall, Faraday, Crookes, 
and others tell of their latest discoveries, it 
will be seen that I had no lack of thought food 
on which to ruminate. Morley’s lectures on 
the pre-Shakesperian dramatists attracted 
me to an evening course at King’s College. 
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This was my sole college training. But I 
read — read books on farming, on agricultural 
chemistry, on horticulture, and on California. 
I found my fellow clerks instructive. There 
were now some seventy of them, almost to the 
last man looking forward to a time when they 
would be able to retire and enjoy those beatific 
visions of their own vine and fig-tree in which it 
pleases human nature to indulge, in some quiet 
country snuggery far from the madding crowds 
of old Cheapside. Some few had already 
attained suburban cottages, with miniature 
gardens, from which they proudly brought 
auriculas or roses to dazzle the eyes of emulous 
compeers, and to cheer the day’s monotony 
with a phantasmagoria of the fragrance and 
freshness of all outdoors. 

With this daily before my eyes, the thought 
occurred to me, and eternally recurred, ‘‘ Why 
wait for this enjoyment of a rational natural 
life in God’s open air and sweet sunshine until 
you are old and infirm? Why not make a 
break for health and independence now?” 

In 1865, both my parents being dead, | 
forced myself to give a definite answer, and told 
my employer I was going to emigrate. Though 
I had never liked the banking business I had 


served him well, and he tried to dissuade me 


from leaving. He reminded me how, in old 
days, it had been customary for intending 
travelers to vow a silver shield to Neptune in 
the event of a prosperous voyage; and that a 
priest, showing these shields, and commending 
this practice, to one about to travel, was met 
by the rejoinder, “Ah! But where are the 
shields of those who have not had prosperous 
voyages ?”’ ; 

To him I replied — and I tell this because it 
is perhaps the key to my life’s history — 
that although I fully realized that no mortal 
can command success, I would do my best to 
deserve it. 

He did not stop at good advice, but raised my 
salary unexpectedly. But the emigration fever 
had such a hold on my system that even the gold 
cure failed; and, providing myself, as emi- 
grants usually do, with all sorts of unneces- 
saries, I left Southampton for California, 
intent on becoming that very indefinite thing, 
a “ farmer.” 

My qualifications were a somewhat fragile 
body, a face so far from indicating robustness 
that I was turned down as too delicate on 
applying for a position in Brazil, a mind willing 
to be taught, an enthusiasm away beyond my 
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muscular strength, and financial resources to 
the extent of some $4,000, of which about half 
was then available. 

My disqualifications were yet more numer- 
ous. I had never handled a plow, nor milked 
a cow, nor harnessed nor saddled a horse, and 
had probably never even blacked my own shoes. 
Although I had read farming literature galore, 
I did not, as a matter of fact, know wheat from 
barley in the sack, and I never had done a 
day’s hard bodily work in my life. Further, 
I had placed credence in the books I had read, 
and I was amply stocked with guileless inex- 
perience. On shipboard a rude awakening 
awaited me. I met men who had lived on the 
Pacific Coast and knew the real thing. Quite 
a lump rose in my throat as I heard that such 
land as I had figured on buying at a government 
price of $1.25 per acre was only to be had in 
desirable localities for $50 or $60 per. acre; 
while, on the other hand, prices of produce that 
had been quoted in books and booklets at 
figures abnormally high, now seemed to have 
fallen equally abnormally low. 

Landing at San Francisco, I found business 
men wallowing and floundering in the trough 
of the wave of depression consequent on two 
years of water famine. The country was called 
‘“‘God-forsaken,” and friends advised me to 
repack my grip and sail for Australia. To 
this I demurred. 

I had brought a letter of introduction from 
Rothschilds of London to their California 
agents, and this placed me in touch with a 
ranch owner whose 13,300 acres in the cow 
counties was occupied by a relative who 
wished a young active partner with some cash 
capital. After a stage ride of 200 miles through 
a land of bleached bones, dry grass, and tar 
weed, I alighted at a solitary cabin, the post- 
office of the district, and awaited the arrival of 
my future partner with a spare saddlehorse, on 
which I was soon jogging along the trail to 
El Piojo Rancho. 

My new acquaintance had been described 
to me as an old Pennsylvanian farmer, and 
Pennsylvania’s farm practice was character- 
ized as the best in the Union. His principal 
stock was hogs. He wanted a partner to: 
buy cattle, so as to combine dairying and 
hogs. 

He told a plausible story of sure profits, and 
my beguilement into signing a one-sided two- 
year contract was so easy as probably to cause 
him to smile. 
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To cut short this early story, in less than a 
year I had lost heavily in capita: and gained a 
fund of experience. My new accomplishments 
were: a knowledge of how to handle horses and 
run a. plow, a Digger Indian having been my 
tutor, dexterity in catching wild cattle by the 
horns with the lariat, tying them up to be 
milked, and, perhaps more difficult yet, letting 
them loose again. J also learned what not to 
do on occasion — not to trust representations 
or appearances, and not to hastily sign con- 
tracts, or to undertake to “break in” wild 
cows on dry feed. 

It was also borne in on me that stupidity, 
obstinacy, and ignorance mighi be as fatal to 
business enterprise as wilful dishonesty. My 
partner thought he knew how to farm in arid 
California. He didn’t. He thought he could 
handle cattle. Poor man! His presumption 
nearly cost him his life the very first day we 
corraled, for milking purposes, those wild 
‘strella cows. Three times he was knocked 
down, once narrowly escaping fatal injury. 
He concluded that breaking in cows was not 
his specialty, and kept away from the corrals 
thereafter. How unfit he was to teach me 
to farm at a profit may be judged from the 
fact that a millionaire subsequently bought 
the ranch, leaving him as manager, and the 
new owner averred that every pound of cheese 
made in his dairy cost him one dollar per 
pound for the making. 

The thousand and one things every ranch- 
man has to do I also learned. Bread-making, 
clothes-washing, meat-killing and dressing, 
wood-butchering (as ranch carpentering is 
called), well-digging, the use of the axe, the 
driving of hogs by moonlight, road-making, 
were all included in this farm-graduation 
course. 

For I did graduate, my next instructor being 
an expert dairyman from the island of Guern- 
sey, whose early years had been spent in a tin- 
shop. He was running a dairy on the very 
next ranch, the Rancho San Miguelito, contain- 
ing 22,000 acres. Canceling by mutual con- 
sent my first two years’ agreement, and pocket- 
ing my heavy loss, I joined forces with the 
Guernseyman on this immense territory, with 
tens of thousands of acres of government land 
adjacent unoccupied. 

One of my earliest occupations here was to 
fight fire. By some carelessness the grass on 
the next ranch had been fired and miles of 
smoke and blaze advanced into our country. 
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By day the breeze fanned the flames so effectu- 
aliy as to drive us from the field, but at night we 
rode out and back-fired with a will to try to save 
feed for our stock. 

I say “ back-fired with a will,” for I have been 
so worn out as to slumber in the saddle, or to 
throw my saddle off my horse and fall dead 
asleep on the ground, regardless of grizzly 
bear or other night-prowling beast. 

When the fire fight was over we found that 
of all our thousands and thousands of acres 
we had barely enough pasture left to keep our 
hundred head of cattle, and even that was at 
such a distance from home as to render dairying 
difficult. Moreover, we had paid neither rent 
nor taxes for the use of all this vast tract, and 
the owner now demanded that we should pay 
the taxes. 

Furthermore, riding home from our distant 
post-office late one evening, my partner had 
been chased by a she-grizzly and her cub. 
Hatless, his shirt torn and face scratched by 
flying through the brush, he had had an 
experience he did not wish to duplicate. Add 
to this that the climate was too hot for dairying, 
that our cheese had to be hauled in a wagon 
120 miles to a shipping point, and that we 
feared a recurrence of fire or drought, and it 
will be seen there was reasonable cause for 
“trekking.” We rented 700 acres of what was 
known as ‘‘bolsa” land, a hundred miles 
nearer market, and almost surrounded by 
water. Our landlord was a Peruvian Indian, 
black as they are made, but proud to boast of 
his ancestral mansion where the furnishings 
were solid silver. We paid him $650 per 
annum rental, taking a five years’ lease. 

Here we were not only nearer San Francisco, 
but had some little green picking for our dairy 
stock all the year. Here our commission 
merchants impressively confided to me that 
butter making is an art, cheese making a 
science. I learned both the art and _ the 
science, sometimes making cheese twice a day, 
and churning butter at any available time up 
to midnight. 

Another lesson acquired painfully here was 
that human endurance has its limits. For the 
first time in life I found myself considerably in 
debt, and although my assets exceeded my 
indebtedness, I was very anxious to diminish 
the amount outstanding against my partner 
and myself. Both of us worked in excess of 
our strength. 

For several days I had felt distressed, but 
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kept on with the rush until one morning, after 
vainly attempting to milk my “string of cows,” 
I had to shamble back to the kitchen fire to rest. 
Hardly had I reached the house while conscious. 
Delirium set in; and not before the middle of 
the night had I recovered lucidity enough to 
think I was going mad. 

Calling for Carpenter’s “Physiology,” I 
looked up the chapter on madness. Gaining, 
as I read, a little more sanity, I decided I was 
merely fever-stricken, and looking up in my 
medical compendium the various fevers, I 
directed my attendants what course to follow 
should delirium again supervene. Drugs I 
had in a medicine-chest given me by my fellow 
clerks as a reminder of old friendships, but my 
system rebelled at any attempt at drugging. 

Hot weak tea, the healing powers of nature, 
and former clean living in three months made 
me a new man of boundless appetite. How I 
did eat, and how good it felt to be alive! But I 
learned the lesson, realized my limitations, and 
again went to work with a will. 

Fortune, with her flexile favors, now smiled 
on us. At the end of our second year our 


herds had increased beyond the capacity of the 
farm to maintain them, our finances were in 
better shape, and I had married a wife —a 


helpmeet ready, willing, trusting, loving; 
whose virtues and graces could not be com- 
passed in this entire issue of Tur WorLp’s 
Work. Suffice it to say she is one of the 
women who are worthily doing the world’s 
work. What praise could be higher? She will 
appear again before I lay down my pen. 

At this time a remarkable crisis arrived in 
California’s history. There were enormous 
stretches of rich land so situate and so slightly 
watered that they had been considered fit 
merely for sheep pastures or cattle ranges. 
These were now found suitable for wheat 
culture, and an exodus of farmers from older 
districts flocked in with their gang-plows and 
steam-threshers, to grow bread for the world. 
This made our holding more valuable, and we 
sold our lease back to our Indian landlord for 
more than we paid for the two years’ rent. 
Our partnership was dissolved, and my next 
lesson was in sheep farming. An acquaintance 
invited me to take charge of a large ranch of 
50,000 acres, and a family of sheep and lambs 
which finally numbered some 13,000, and to run 
my cattle and operate my dairy on the same 
ground. My reply that I knew nothing of 
sheep was met by the assurance that he would 
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fully instruct me. I accepted the offer, and was 
left gloriously to myself to manage as I best 
could, for he never visited the ranch on sheep 
business until the property changed hands at 
the end of my first season, and left me again 
homeless. 

The picturesque character of the shepherds 
might well fill a chapter. Among them were a 
New York engraver, with afflicted eyes; a one- 
armed Italian, expert with shotgun or pistol; 
a baker from the purlieus of Whitechapel, 
London; a German sailor, almost the only sur- 
vivor from the wreck of the Royal Charter, 
and besides, a medley of helpers or tramps, 
French, Scotch, Chinese, and Mexican. How 
my new partner — the best I ever had, my 
wife — and I tried to maintain happiness and 
harmony among these polyglots will remain 
another unwritten volume. 

Our efforts had, however, this effect. We 
determined that our next move should be on to 
a small farm where less help would be needed, 
and that farm should be our own. In the past 
I had worked mainly for the benefit of my 
hired hands, and for them my home had been 
turned into a third-class hotel. The edict 
went forth that this should cease; I saddled my 
trusty gray and rode out land hunting. 

In a small valley in the Coast Range, about 
seven miles from the shores of the billowy, 
broad Pacific, I found for sale a farm of one 
hundred acres. The setting was ideal. A 
river bordered it on one side, the climate of that 
region was, and is, unsurpassed in the world, 
the scenery superb; but it had been cropped 
in part for nineteen years and was alleged to 
be worn out; and that little placid river became 
in winter an all-devouring torrent, biting at the 
sand substrata till acre after acre was being 
swallowed up. 

The owner told me he was giving me the land 
to sell his improvements. And he was at the 
price, $1,500, that he asked. I secured a 
week’s option to get my new partner’s view, 
and brought her to see it. She liked her pros- 
pective home, and in spite of encouraging 
opinions of neighbors that I should ‘starve to 
death” there, I borrowed money and bought 
the place, half of which was still covered with 
chaparral because the owner deemed it too poor 
to be worth clearing. 

Our flitting from that sheep ranch was a 
welcome if tedious process, over eighty miles of 
a very solitary road, and I had to repeat the 
journey several times. ‘Abroad in the 
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meadows to see the young lambs” sounds 
romantic in verse, but a California sheep ranch 
in those days stood, the greater part of the year, 
for dust and desolation, a desert pervaded with 
an all-penetrating effluvium of wool and 
mutton. Neither my partner nor I had many 
regrets at leaving. 

For eight months she had not seen the face 
of another woman; for this she cared little; 
but we had buried here our firstborn child, 
and she, like Rachel of old, would not be com- 
forted. But “the strenuous life” is the best 
antidote for grief, and camping out on a cattle 
drive is sufficiently strenuous for most city-bred 
women. There were things for both of us to 
learn, for my wife had never cooked a chop 
before her marriage, and I could still take items 
in handling cattle from my vaqueros. After 
selling some fat stock on the road, I yet had 
over one hundred head, far too many for my 
little worn-out farm; and I now entered on the 
twofold business of grazier on a neighbor’s 
ranch and dairyman on my own. 

How I disregarded Californian and_ local 
traditions as to what a farmer might, could, 
would, and ought to do would fill a book. I 
meant to make that farm a success if I broke 
every canon in the farmer’s calendar. It was 
alleged that manure was no good in this state, 
it ‘killed the land,” “‘only made weeds grow,” 
etc. I kept steadily at work year after year 
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piling on my land all the manure I could get. 
It was alleged to be impossible to control that 
tearing, roaring winter torrent. 1 went to 
hauling willow ‘‘grubs” and brush and earth, 
and constructing a series of wing dams that 
curbed that ravening river. My Mexican 
neighbor told me it was no use growing fruit. 
“You could sell potatoes,” he said, ‘but not 
apples.” Gradually I planted fruit trees. 

While I have in mind this neighbor, I may 
say that though full-brother to California’s 
last great bandit, who figured in newspaper 
headlines as the ‘‘Gory Greaser,”’ to me he 
proved quite a useful and intelligent friend, and 
was father of a very estimable family. 
Another neighbor was a Yaqui Indian who was 
reported to harbor the Procopio robber gang. 
To quiet my partner’s alarms I have more than 
once risen from my bed, taken shotgun or 
pistol, and patrolled the door yard, the only 
result being a fierce attack of catarrh; but I 
passed a resolution, and carried it with myself 
unanimously, never to get out of bed for any 
earthly consideration short of a croupy baby or 
other equally unequivocal emergency. And 
such emergencies arose. For the farm 
prospered, in spite of the irrepressible wrong- 
headedness of its innovating owner, and the 
dear partner blessed the home with four addi- 
tions to the United States Census of “‘native- 
born”? Americans. 


[Next month Mr. Berwick will tell more about how he won success, how he taught himselj 
public speaking, a visit to the House of Lords, and the way he brought up his son to be an 


enthusiastic farmer. — THE EDITORS.] 
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BOUT six years ago, when the report 

A spread among railroad men that a 

syndicate of Westerners intended to 

build a railroad down the Gulf of Mexico to 

the Mexican border, the head of the biggest 

system in the Southwest scoffed openly at 
the project. 


“You may get a few carloads of stuff going 
in,” he said, “‘but what are you going to bring 
out — rattlesnakes or just chaparral ?” 

It was a snap judgment — and it was wrong. 
The road has been built. It pays its way, not 
abundantly, but yet it pays its way. The 
chaparral and the rattlesnakes have deserted 
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the right-of-way. Orange groves, truck gar- 
dens, sugar plantations have driven them back 
into the wilderness. Men are reaping two 
harvests a year from lands that lay within the 
thickets. ‘Thousands of acres that could have 
been bought at that time for two or three 
dollars an acre are worth to-day forty or fifty. 

It is the same old story. Old-timers in Wall 
Street will blush when they recall how Mr. J. J. 
Hill brought his mad dream of a railroad into 
the market, a quarter of a century ago, and 
asked for help to build it. They told him to 
try it on somebody else, somebody that had 
never been bitten before. The rebuff has 
grown old, and lost a little of its sting; but, 
if any man talks to Mr. Hill, even now, he may 
find deep down a conviction half-alive in his 
mind that Wall Street does not know its busi- 
ness and never did know it. 

With one or two exceptions, there is not a 
great railroad in this country nor in Canada 
that was not born in suspicion. The building 
period of the Canadian Pacific reads like a 
tragedy. It turned the black hair of Lord 
Strathcona snowy white. The story, could it 
be written as it came about, would be punctu- 
ated with curses; for men like Van Horn, 


Shaughnessy, Smith, and their adjutants had 


no time for tears. And to-day it is a triumph, 
and the men who fought and cursed and 
suffered to bring it to completion are among 
the richest of the Knights of the British Crown. 


THE MAN WHO DREAMS 


This is the lot of the builders. * At the first, 
they wander through a wilderness, seeing 
things that are not there. Mr. Hill tramped 
on foot and drove from the Falls of St. Anthony 
to the shores of Puget Sound; and as he went 
he foresaw the broad valleys waving with 
wheat, the great falls turning the wheels of 
many mills and factories, the giants of the 
forest ripped into boards to build the homes 
of men, the ocean shore peopled with great 
ships carrying trade to the corners of the earth. 
He talked of these things, and men called him 
mad, and christened his phantom railroad 
“Hill’s Folly.” To-day they call it ‘“Hill’s 
Great Northern,” and they hold it up as a 
paragon of freight railroads. No other rail- 
road project in this country has paid to its 
faithful stockholders a richer return in divi- 
dends, in bonuses, and in peace of mind. 

Now these are the pioneers, Hill, Strathcona, 
Huntington, Stanford, Van Horn — the giants 
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of yesterday. Men look across the railroad 
field and say there never will be men again 
such as these men, some of whom have died 
and some of whom are drifting, going down the 
hill they climbed with so much pain and ardor. 
They say that the country is full of railroads; 
that there are no more sierras to be conquered, 
no more flat deserts to be threaded; that, in 
fact, the mighty feats have all been done and 
railroad men to-day need be but imitators. 

Is it true? Or are there yet some battles 
to be won, some laurels of fame and of fortune 
to be gathered in the railroad world ? 

What has been done may be sketched in 
merest outline. What is being done may be 
seen by close study of the daily papers. What 
will yet be done I can but guess. But talking 
with men much wiser than myself, great men 
in action, I have come to believe that the 
opportunities of to-day are not less golden than 
the chances of yesterday. 


THE TWO RAILROAD IDEALS 


This world of opportunity in the railroad 
business divides itself into two distinct parts. 

First, better railroads. 

Second, more railroads. 

The apostle of the first field of endeavor is 
Mr. E. H. Harriman. The apostle of the 
second is Mr. J. J. Hill. Both have many 
disciples. The principles are not really 
antagonistic, but rather correlative. I believe 
that in time, as capital once more flows freely 
into the field, the line between the two will 
break down of its own accord, and the common 
slogan of the railroad leaders will be: More 
and better railroads. 

The school of railroad men that follows 
closely the principles of Mr. Harriman 
embraces the officials and directors of nearly 
all the big Eastern railroads. The Erie and 
the Lackawanna are ripping Bergen Hill, N. J., 
to fragments of trap rock because they believe 
that that principle alone can make them greater 
than they are. The Pennsylvania has spent 
$70,000,000 to add five miles to its length of 
rail for the same reason. The New York 
Central spent $31,000,000 in 1907 merely to 
raise the standard of its equipment — for the 
same reason. If you drew a circle with a 
radius of twenty miles from the City Hall in 
New York, you would cover works that will 
cost nearly $300,000,000, all for that same 
purpose. 

Out West, in the land of big new things, the 
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Harriman principle of better roads has made 
a revolution. Only a few years ago, the 
visitor from Europe, come to attend a railroad 
convention, was told not to go West of the 
Mississippi unless he wanted to be shocked. 
He came from England, perhaps, a little place 
where the railroads run on the tops of hills 
built of solid rock and packed ballast. 

Even the East was bad enough, from his 
point of view, but the West was impossible. 
In the East they at least had rock ballast on 
the main lines. In the West the railroad 
lay upon the earth and nobody seemed to care. 
The big railroads that dissected and otherwise 
cut up the beautiful state of Iowa, magnificent 
trunk lines from the standpoint of capacity 
and tonnage, were worse from the engineering 
point of view than the smallest branch spurs 
in England. Many of them, outside the cities, 
did not know what rock ballast was. Anyone 
who remonstrated about grade crossings, even 
in the heart of a town, was looked upon 
with suspicion. Double-headed trains were 
regarded as the common lot of the Western 
railroad. 

Then came Mr. Harriman, and his big 
ideas. In so short a time that it seems incredi- 


ble, he has made the old Union Pacific the show 


railroad of the continent. Money was spent 
in millions. He poured it out between the rails 
in the shape of rock ballast; he sunk it in the 
bowels of the mountains in the shape of 
tunnels; he burned it up in signal towers; 
he wrought it into steel rails weighing eighty 
and one hundred pounds to the yard. In fact, 
what he did to the Union Pacific would fill a 
book. ‘To-day they are doing the same thing 
on the Southern Pacific, the road that Hunting- 
ton and his partners of other days built to 
carry wheat from California —a dream that 
never came true. 

This is the biggest chapter in the railroad 
book of the day. The evolution of the quality 
of the railroad of the future is clearly enough 
indicated in this tendency of to-day. 

But the true subject of this article is the 
second big factor in the growth of our railroad 
systems — not the evolution of character and 
quality, but the building of more railroads — 
the slogan of the Yoakum school, the echo 
of the days of Hill and Huntington. 

And there 7s room for it. We, here in the 
crowded East, can hardly believe the truth 
about these things. We travel out of New 
York, toward the West, say on the Lackawanna. 
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Beyond the portals of the first tunnel, we come 
upon a world of railroad tracks. Within the 
space of a mile our train whirls over, under, or 
upon three Erie lines, the Susquehanna, the 
Pennsylvania’s new main line — all trunk lines 
more or less. Every few miles brings us 
across some other railroad, a branch, maybe, 
or a little road running up some valley for 
timber, or down some valley for milk, or ice, 
or iron, or garden truck. The whole land 
seems laced and bound with steel. No farmer 
need haul his produce more than five miles to 
reach the rails. Where the steam train docs 
not go, trolleys race for traffic. Wherever 
the hand of man has struck wealth from the 
land, the hill, or the forest, the lines of the 
transportation system stretch out to him, 
handing him markets, handing him money for 
his toil. 

And yet, even here, what man so rash as to 
declare that the end, the final consumma- 
tion, has been reached? Take a small local 
example. Twenty miles west of New York 
lies the first range of the Watchung Mountains. 
Inside it lies what might be called one great 
city, embracing Newark, Jersey City, Hoboken, 
the Oranges, Passaic, Rutherford, and half a 
hundred other towns. On the top of it perch 
Montclair, Summit, West Orange, little cities 
of luxury. Beyond it, just over the ridge, 
lies a broad and beautiful valley. Down the 
Eastern edge of it creeps a decrepit little section 
of the Erie that threads the valley through to 
Morristown, far on the western lip of the 
valley. Across its northern end flies the 
Lackawanna’s main line, stopping once or twice 
at little towns half-grown and hampered. 
Out into the middle of it, again, at Whippany, 
comes a poor little bit of an orphan railroad, 
without ambition, without much life. And 
that is all. 

I use this merely as an example in miniature. 
Here is a valley lying within twenty miles of 
New York, rich in opportunity, as beautiful 
as the state of New Jersey holds. Yet it lies 
all unopened, while the Eastern valleys teem 
with people, and the trains of the great subur- 
ban lines crowd one another for the traffic. 
The reason is very simple. The big railroads 
have skirted the mountains. On the southern 
end, the Lackawanna has made Summit and 
Morristown; on the northern end it has helped 
the Erie to build up the present Paterson from 
the Paterson that nestled there in the days when 
the Morris Canal was the main highway of 
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traffic to the seas. The Erie, or rather the old 
New York & Greenwood Lake before the Erie 
leased it, crept timidly around this northern 
end, through Great Notch — but had no funds 
or courage to push out into the valley. It crept 
along the ridge, to Caldwell. There, for years, 
it stopped, while the Lackawanna built up 
Montclair clear from the tracks across the ridge 
to meet it. No railroad dared to tunnel the 
ridge and bring the valley to New York. 
Some day someone will do it. Meantime, it is 
farm land, very good for grain and cattle and 
vegetables. 

Now let us turn from little things, from this 
miniature picture of undeveloped opportunity, 
to a bigger picture of the same thing. Two 
maps printed in this article were prepared for 
Mr. B. F. Yoakum to illustrate a speech he 
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gateways, and men tried hard to decide which 
was the closer imitation of hell. There the 
interest of the average Eastern man in Texas 
ended. 

Ten years ago, men had come to recognize 
that Galveston, Houston, Austin, Fort Worth, 
Dallas, and one or two other towns had a 
commercial being. Cotton and corn poured 
out of this quondam desert in a volume that 
commanded respect. Oil from Beaumont, 
yellow pine from the Kirby limits spoke up 
for themselves. But the myth of the old 
Texas died hard. If men were forced to admit 


THE BENEFIT THAT TWO STATES GET FROM THEIR RAILROADS 


The small black spots in the map of Iowa and the large black areas in the map of Texas indicate land in each state 


that is ten miles or more from a railroad. 


made this past summer before the Commercial 


Secretaries of Texas. They tell their own 
story pretty clearly. 

I do not believe that the whole of Texas will 
ever be developed to parallel the whole of 
Iowa. It is not written in the stars that Texas, 
foot by foot, shall ever rival Iowa, foot by foot. 
But there are whole counties in Texas, rich 
in possibilities for development in agriculture, 
mining, and even manufacturing, that have not 
a single mile of railroad within their borders. 

Twenty years ago, the average Easterner 
smiled when some mad enthusiast spoke of 
Texas as a state for agriculture. Men thought 
of it as a wild, arid land, full of horned cattle, 
swashbucklers, and whiskey. This judgment 
did not apply merely to the Western end, or the 
Southern, but to the whole land, from El Paso 
to Texarkana. These two places were the 


‘exas there are fifty-five counties without a mile of railroac 
In Texas th fifty-fi unti ithout le of rail l 


that the great markets of Texas had emerged 
from the wilderness stage, had bought pianos 
and graphaphones and taken on a few other 
appurtenances of civilization, they yet clung 
to the beiief that the greater part of the state 
was a crazy place, “incapable of development,” 
to use the cant phrase of the ultra-conservative. 
They pointed to the Panhandle and the big 
valleys west of Fort Worth, just as men ten 
years before had pointed to the whole of Texas. 

Another ten years has gone into history. 
The plains west of Fort Worth rival the richest 
section of the Texas of ten years ago. Thou- 
sands of acres of the Panhandle are under cul- 
tivation, producing rich harvests, making men 
wealthy and happy. The Panhandle has 
followed Eastern Texas out of the “desert 
class.” To-day, the Santa Fé projects a new 
line to reach down through the Panhandle, 
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‘through the still untilled fields of Western 
Texas, to the Gulf. ‘Dry farming,” and 
farming that is not dry are crowding the 
“staked plains” where once, so short a time 
ago, huge herds of half-wild cattle roamed 
over millions of unfenced acres. 

The next ten years must tell another tale. 
To-day the conservative Eastern investor points 
to the plains that lie in Western Texas, and 
south of the Panhandle, just as he pointed 
twenty years ago to Eastern Texas and ten 
years ago to the Panhandle. He says it is a 
good country for rattlesnakes, cowboys, and 
lizards with stings. All that is true. It was 
just as true of East Texas, and just as true of 
the Panhandle. But times change. Ten 
years from to-day, there will not be fifty-five 
counties in Texas that have no railroads. 
There will be no place in Texas more than a 
hundred miles from a lunch counter. 

I have talked with two men who have driven 
and walked through all this region, as Mr. Hill 
drove and walked through the Great North- 
west thirty years ago. One of them, less than 
ten years ago, drove in a buckboard through 
Lawton, Texas, found in it a blacksmith shop, 
a saloon, and a general store; built a railroad 


to it, and saw it, within four years, a hustling 
town of several thousand inhabitants, electric- 
lighted, paved with asphalt, booming, rich, and 


haughty. Let that one fact stand as his 


credentials. 

He told me, the other day, that there is not 
a single county in Western Texas that should 
not have a railroad. He believes that this 
region is as tich as any of Northern Texas 
except the Red River Valley. The untouched 
and untilled valleys of this region can, and 
must, in time, support a population of two or 
three million people. To-day every inhabitant 
of this huge area, comprising nearly 20,000,000 
acres of good land, has about 320 acres to 
himself. That is what might be called a 
sparse population. That it exists in a land 
rich in possibilities is one of the anomalies of 
the day. 

But Texas is not alone as a field for railroad 
opportunity, nor is this article designed to be 
an article about Texas. A month or so ago, 
I met a young engineer out of a job, as many 
are. He was born on a farm, and worked on a 
farm until he was sixteen. Take a boy of 
sixteen off a farm, put him through college, 
train him as an engineer, then let him work 
for five years in Western Canada, Pennsylvania, 


THE ADVANCE AGENT OF PROSPERITY 


Illinois, and Oregon, and his opinion on some 
subjects is worth while, even though he neve1 
built a railroad all by himself, and never saw 
a Wall Street ticker. 

He told me about the “sage brush desert” 
of Oregon. You may take a ruler, if you like, 
and measure out a block of Oregon 200 miles 
square, 40,000 square miles in area, that has 
no railroad worth while. Study the map, and 
you will find legends written here and there 
over it that say: ‘Great Sandy Desert,” 
“Barren Sage Plains,” “ Broken Lava Fields” 
and other things that mean “here is nothing,” 
as the Spanish said of Quebec. Yet this young 
engineer, not having seen the map but merely 
the country, says that the country is rich. 
He does not deny the sage plains, the sandy 
desert, nor the rocky stretches of lava, but he 
says that they are merely features of the 
country, and not the country itself. 

Here is a land of infinite variety. Big 
lakes, rich river valleys, forests that stretch 
untouched over hundreds of square miles 
these are Oregon. The resources of the state 
are yet barely touched and this only on the 
fringes of the state. The wool industry alone, 
if encouraged, would make the great interior 
rich beyond dreams. Fruit, wheat, even corn 
lands lie fallow by the thousands of acres. 
Mineral riches have scarcely been prospected. 
Timber, a hundred miles from any railroad, 
is not worth cutting. Many of these things are 
held in mighty blocks by capitalists too busy 
by far to think of them for many years to come. 

Here are magnificent potentialities asleep. 
Who doubts that some day, within our time, 
they will be awakened? They await one thing, 
and one thing only —transportation. That 
they will get it, some day, one may at least be 
certain. But if one try to guess the hour, the 
day, the year, even the decade, one meets 
uncertainty. 


WHAT DEVELOPS A COUNTRY 


One unversed in the economics may ask 
the familiar question: “Why, if the country 


is rich, does it not develop of its own accord, 


and so tempt the railroad to come? Are 
there no wagon roads? How did a_ country 
grow before there were any railroads?” 

The answer is history; but it may be worth 
a moment’s notice, merely because so many 
have forgotten it. The world of yesterday was 
not the world of to-day. The richest country 
in olden days was the country that poured 
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forth gold and jewels. Spain would colonize 
no other sort of land. England sent Drake 
and Frobisher to scout no land but the land 
that they thought produced wealth in solid 
and compact masses of gold and jewels. New 
countries lay fallow through the centuries, 
save for the patches of soil about the settle- 
ments where men lived to seek treasure. 

Then came trade, trade with the shoreline. 
Only a century ago there was no inland to the 
more newly settled continents. One may trace 
the march of civilization in this country along 
the coasts of the oceans and the lakes, then up 
the great rivers. Only as men built railroads 
did the outposts of civilization appear inland 
from the shore. There are many men living 
who paid their fare to California in the middle 
of last century via the Pacific Mail and the 
Panama Railroad. West of the Mississippi 
was a wilderness. Even young men can 
remember when Winnipeg was a trading 
post, and the wild prairies lapped it round 
about. 

Civilization follows the shoreline and the 
railroad. In early days, it packed its way 
across the continent in white-topped wagons 
by the Santa Fé trail, or in big canoes from 
Montreal by the lakes and the heavy portage 


around Niagara, but its feet were slow and 


heavy. It carried with it nothing but neces- 
sities. Here and there, centres of civilized 
life arose, but the tendency was rather toward 
a retrogression into barbarism. Men who 


lived long in these far places lapsed into half- ° 


barbaric ways of living and thinking. They 
gained their sustenance like the savage, by 
taking what nature gave them freely, rather 
than like the civilized man, by bending nature 
to their wills. 

When the railroad came, all this was changed. 
Any practical farmer can tell one why. Farm 
products, except under special conditions, will 
not stand a wagon-haul of more than ten miles. 
It does not pay to produce wheat, haul it ten 
miles by wagon, then ship it to the central 
markets. The price of wheat is based on the 
crops in the regions of high development. 
The farmer whose farm is located ten miles 
from a railroad has to compete with the farmer 
whose land lies beside the track. It is too 
great a handicap. The wheat lands that lie 
from ten to twenty miles from a steam rail- 
road in this country are generally profitless, 
if they are worked at all. 

Civilization, therefore, to-day follows the 
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rails. It travels in Pullman trains. In the 
olden days it took a quarter of a century to 
bring the average town, even when well 
located, to a condition of semi-civilization. 
To-day, towns spring from the wilderness full- 
grown. In their first year sometimes, they 
have banks, a fully equipped telegraph 
and telephone service, electric lights, paved 
streets. They grow by hundreds where the 
new town of our fathers grew by dozens. 
There are towns in the Southwest not ten years 
old that are as highly civilized as any city of 
the East, so far as creature comforts and 
conveniences go. They have no forty-story 
skyscrapers; but they have good brick office 
buildings. They lack the taxicab at every 
corner, but their trolley systems make the 
New York system look almost as obsolete as 
it is. 

I spent a part of last summer in a little town 
far away from the railroad. I met pretty 
nearly all the people in the town. It was in a 
section that might be rich, if it had a chance, 
but it has no chance and everybody in it knows 
it. A new factory had just been started in 
the town to make oak veneer. The young men 
who put all their money into the factory based 
their hopes on the fact that oak sold in that 
community at ten dollars a thousand, board 
measure. There is plenty of oak there. The 
storekeeper, sitting on a reclining chair under 
a tree, told me all about it. He wound up. 
with the remark: 

“They ’ll lose their money and know better 
after a while.” 

That was the spirit of the place. They did 
not know what ambition meant, and were 
rather inclined to be resentful toward anyone 
who showed any signs of enterprise. They 
knew that their town was the “under dog” 
and always would be the “under dog”’ unless 
someone built them a railroad. They will 
not sell their property, because for ten years 
there has been a recurring rumor about a 
trolley line to come. It has not come. [If its 
promoters went up and talked with the natives 
long enough to catch their spirit, it never 
would come. 

That is the typical town off the railroad. 
Ten miles below it, across the same valley, 
runs a branch of a trunk line. On the same 
stream that turns the lazy wheels of the grist 
mill in the upper village, a town is built. Fifty 
years before it started the upper village was 
about as big as it is to-day. The town on the 
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railroad has no physical advantage over the 
other — except the railroad. Yet it is full of 
life. Furniture factories, tanneries, saw mills 
keep up the pace. The men are full of busi- 
ness, alive with ambition, stirring with imagina- 
tion. Their sons and daughters receive educa- 
tion and training, and have life. For miles 
around the magic touch of the railroad wakes 
the resources of the country into life, changes 
them to money, sends them pouring out to 
join the mighty streams of commerce. Farm- 
ing, ice-cutting, lumbering, manufacturing, 
fruit culture, all started anew with the coming 
of the railroad. Without that highway of 
commerce the country lay dead; with it came 
the life of a busy community. 


A RIBBON OF CIVILIZATION 


A new railroad through a country makes a 
ribbon of civilization perhaps twenty miles 
wide. The further one gets toward the edge 
of this strip, the thinner is the veneer of 
civilization. Beyond it, except under extraor- 
dinary circumstances such as the finding of a 
mine, the cutting of a forest, the opening of an 
oil well, or some other accident, lies sloth and 
all backwardness. Civilized white men who 


pierce those depths sink into apathy, unless 


they be exceptional men. The _ tendency 
of life in such communities is downward. The 
scale of living is very low, because everything 
that the land produces lies at the disposal of 
the natives. It does not pay to carry it out into 
competitive markets. But as the mere neces- 
sities are cheap, the luxuries, the refinements 
of life, are dear. The farmer who wants fine 
things must drive away miles to the railroad 
to get them. The prices that seem reasonable 
to the dweller in the railroad town seem 
prodigious to the man from ‘out beyond.” 
He buys little; for he produces little that 
the civilized world wants to buy from 
him. 

This is the lust of the pioneer, to stretch his 
ribbons of conquest across the great undevel- 
oped places. Mr. Yoakum would see no 
part of Texas more than ten miles from a rail- 
road. He hopes to live to see the accomplish- 
ment of this dream, and to play his part in 
bringing it to pass. Mr. Hill would not rest 
easy if, at any time, he had no builders at work 
in the mighty country that he helped to make. 
The crews of the Canadian Pacific and the 
Grand Trunk race madly for advantage in the 
opening of the new untrodden lands of the one- 
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time hinterland of Canada. ‘Through all 
the South quiet men go _ picking rights- 
of-way, carrying chain and stake, marking 
out roads that some day, they hope, will 
be built. 

It is not a conscious effort, this spreading of 
civilization across the country. Men seek 
first the gain of the pioneer and after that the 
consciousness of work well done, of countries 
built and settled. The strongest point in 
Mr. Yoakum’s plea for ten thousand miles of 
new road in Texas is that it would add 
$650,000,000 to the taxable value of that state. 
That is tangible; that is the commercial spirit 
of the age. 

I have sketched in the merest outline two 
or three of the possibilities that lie before the 
builders of railroads, those eager men upon 
whose shoulders has fallen the mantle of the 
pioneers. There are a thousand opportunities. 
The next decade will see the building of more 
railroads than the last. This is a daring state- 
ment, and open to argument. But the opportu- 
nity of the railroad builder lies wherever rich 
farm lands, rich mineral regions, full timber 
lands lie ten miles or more beyond the tracks. 
That means at least a part of almost every 
state of this Union. 


WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE 


To-day capital is timid before restrictive 
legislation, before the foolishness of Texas, 
before the ironclad monopoly built up in 
Western States by railroads already in posses- 
sion, or already dominant in legislature and in 
commerce. But capital never surrenders: it 
merely halts in its march. ‘To-day the English 
investor shivers when one mentions the South; 
but to-morrow he will forget the madness of 
Southern lawmakers, and remember only the 
cotton fields, the timber limits, the boundless 
power of resources. His capital will turn back 
from other fields into the field of railroad 
building. 

Wherever a steel track can be made to pay 
that steel track will be built; for that is the 
unending way of capital. In a world of 
politics, great and small, of laws wise and 
foolish, of lawsuits sane and crazy, of scandal 
aimed at stock exchange and magnate, it is 
well to remember this one fact, that capital, 
and capital alone, can open up the million 
fields yet unbroken in this country, and 
coax civilization into the great lands as yet 
untrodden. 











